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AGRICULTURE 


THE OAT-CHESS THEORY AGAIN. 








I—Mr. Moore Reports Two Experiments. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I here report two actual experi- 
ments for others to form their own 
conclusions. Sowed oats on_ rich, 
well-cultivated land early in fall and 
early in spring, when these oats be- 
gan to head out a sevére freeze kill- 
ed every vestige of oats to the 
ground. As soon as all dried off it 
would have burned as broomsage. In 
a few weeks something green was 
coming up all around these stubs of 
oats. Not a head of cheat was found 
in all the field but a heavy crop of 
fine oats. In a valley the year fol- 
lowing when my clover was mowed, 
a heavy crop of cheat was mowed and 
there was no cheat only in that val- 
ley. 

Second Experiment.—About four 
bushels of fine wheat was fed to my 
chickens in a clean, dry lot. All the 
cheat was left on the ground and 
scraped up with manure from the 
hen house and strewed in small drills 
-with my celery, and a beautiful row 
of green came up. With my own 
hand carefully pulled away the ridge 
and found the pure cheat hull fas- 
tened to the green stem, so I showed 
it to others and we agreed that under 
certain conditions cheat will sprout 
and come up after its own kind. 
When oats cannot make oats they 
give place to other things; when 
cheat cannot make cheat, it gives 
place to other growth. 

These facts are before you most 
positively; think as you like. Am 
glad that a man has an opinion of 
his own. R. R. MOORE. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


II—Mr. Barbrey Submits Some Interest- 
ing Observations. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Referring to’ my explanation of 
Mr. Alexander’s trouble with his oat 
crop, let me say that I have never 
seen any cheat in my life, but have 
known for many years that there is 
such a plant, and that it is distinct 
from other plants; but I did not sup- 
pose that the “chess” mentioned by 
Mr. Alexander was the same. 

He plainly stated that he can dis- 
tinguish the plants from grain and 
grass seeds, and that the chess grew 
on the oat plant; then, my explana- 
tion was based on his statement and 





fore, an “ingenious theory,” as Edi- | 
tor Poe stated, but a natural con- | 
clusion growing out of what appear- | 


ed to be facts. 

But this explanation is but a fit- 
ting introduction to what I further 
say in connection with the subject. 

When I lived at Wilson, N. C., 
some fifteen years ago, in sowing 
mustard in my garden for winter 
and spring “greens,” I used seeds 
which were saved from both the win- 
ter and spring sowings, mixing them 
and sowing broadcast. To my sur- 
prise, the first freeze destroyed a 
large portion of my mustard, and 
as the dead plants were pretty even- 
ly distributed among those that sur- 
vived. I decided that the seeds from 
the spring sowing were probably the 
ones that got killed. To test the case 
I sowed again, separating the seeds, 
with similar results. Then I decided 
that for mustard seeds to become suf- 
ficiently hardy to withstand the eold 
and pass through the winter, they 
must be grown on plants which have 
passed through the winter. 

Now, as the oat plant, like the mus- 
tard plant, will mature its seeds 
whether sown in fall or spring, it is 
reasonable to suppose that seed oats 
from the spring sowing are less 
hardy than those saved from the fall 
sowing, and this may account for 
the many failures reported of late 
years: The merchants who sell the 
seeds, either from carelessness, ig- 
norance of the difference, or “don’t 
buy seeds without any re- 
quest as to whether they must be 
from the fall or winter sowing, and 
much of the seed oats is from the 
spring sowing, and hence not hardy 
enough to withstand the cold. 

Mustard seeds sent out by seed- 
men are always from the fall sowing 
and it is, therefore, safe to buy seeds 
for either sowing; but such may not 
be true of those who send us our 
oats for planting, and herein mag le 


” 
care, 


a remedy. 

This is just a hint thrown out for 
the consideration of all concerned, 
but if it results in 
eause of so many 
most important crop, I shall have 


removing 
failures 


accomplished my purpose and re- 
ceived my reward. 
WM. A. BARBREY. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 


IlIl-Prof. Massey States The Law and | 


The Facts. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


In regard to the cheat matter, I 


my acquaintance with the habit of | would say to Mr. Trollinger that if 
the corn plant, and was not, there- 


it makes him any happier to imag- 





| been 


ine that one plant’can change fist | 
a totally different one, I do not think 
it will do any particular harm for 
him to belseve it. I have long ago 
found that it is a perfect waste of 
time to try to convince men of their 
crror who have become fixed in suen 


an opinion and hence I do not try tv. | 


But when Mr. Trollinger or any | 
| fced stock, and giving > 


other man raises an oat plant from 


seed beyond a doubt it will be tine 
enough to try to convince men whe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
cheat seed or a cheat plant from oat | 
have been studying plants all their | 

| 


lives that such a thing is possible. 
“Whatsoever a 


shall he also 


man  soweth 


Cheat grows where never an oat haz 
sown. 
the cheat in mild open winters, as ‘t 
does not have the conditions it needs. 
But let a winter come like the last 
and kill the oats, and the hardy cheat 
gets just what it wants and grows. 
You can get acres of cheat plants a 


| hundred miles from where any oats 





have ever been grown. 


Mr. Trollin- 
ger plowed under cheat and oats and 
grew oats clean. If he had sowed 
that same land the next fall in clean 
oats he would have had more cheat 
than oats. But as I said in the start 


that if any man is more happy and | 


We never heard from | 


that | 

5 . | 
reap” is as true today | 
as it was two thousand yers azo. | 





eontented in the belief of an impos- | 


sibility, I would not disturb his con- 
tentment. 


The time is coming, however, when | 


the young men educated in agricul- 
ture and in the accurate study of 
plant life will do away with all these 
old superstitionS and will on their 
farms have no cheat because they 


that rag weed is disappearing from 
his farm. In the same way, if he 
would clean all the fence-rows and 
lead-rows on his farm of cheat when 
i; Js green, he would give the birds 
no chance to scatter the seed over 
his fields. Clean farming and keep- 
ing the land always at work growing 
somcthing between the sale crops to 
weeds 10 
chance would, if clean seed are used, 
soon banish cheat from the farm. It 
iS Just as easy to get rid of cheat as 
of any other weed which grows fru: 
seed annually if we do not allow any 
seed to ripen on the place and do not 
sow any more. 
IT bought some oats for my chick- 
lays ago which passed in 
market for oats, but they were 
fully twenty per cent cheat. If such 
oats are sown one may not have muea 
cheat if the winter is mild and he 
buries them deeply with a plow (a 
very bad way to sow any grain) but 
if he brings them the next fall in 
reach of the air and frost he will 
have cheat mainly. Some day farm- 
ers will learn-as I have said that 
clean farming and clean seed is the 
only way to banish cheat and other 
weeds. 


eus a few ¢ 


the 


I had no cheat this spring 
though there was some winter killing, 
because my land had no seed in it 
and clean oats were sown. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





An Appreciated Compliment. 


Office of L. Banks Holt, Proprie- 
tor of Oneida Cotton Mills, Belle- 


/ mont Cotton Mills, Alamance Farm, 


| will sow only clean seed when they | 


the | 
in this | 


sow oats or wheat. Cheat, like other 
weeds, is the result of careless farm- 
ing. 
the land well drained where needed, 
and only absolutely clean seed sown 


If our farms were kept clean, | 
p 


we would soon forget that there was | 


ever any cheat or ragwood either | 


All over the State as I have 
traveled this summer at Institutes, 
I have fields 
with rag weeds, and many 
think that it is necessary to 
them on the farm, though 
| and wheat did not change to ragweed. 


here. 


seen stubble covered 
seem to 


have 


the oats 


while it would be just as easy for 


| them to do this as to change to cheat 
If every 
small grain with peas, 


farmer would follow his 
or if he has 
| sown clover, would at onee after har- 
vest as he sees the rag weed start to 
the top of the stubble, put in the 
mower and cut off stubble and rag 


| weed, he would in a few years find 





Oak Grove Farm. 

Graham, N. C., Sept. 12, 1902. 
Editor The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 

leigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I hand you my check 
The 


Progressive Farmer, and take this 


to renew my subscription to 
opportunity to say that I like your 
untold 
value to our farming interests, cer- 


paper, and consider it of 


tainly so if our farmers heed its 
teachings, and when I consider the 
fact that its subscription fee is so 
reasonable, together with the good 
instruction it gives, it should be a 
regular visitor to the home of every 
industrious farmer or trucker, as 
well as stockman, poultrymax, ete., 
in the State. Much success to you. 
Yours sineerely, 


L. BANKS HOLT. 





Strictly Contidential: Please keep 
wateh on the address label on your 
paper, and renew when, or a little 
before, your time runs out. 
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‘Curing |Pea Vine Hay’’—Inquiries An- 
swered. 


correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


| using coton seed is very wasteful and 








In September we should take cat- 


| the loss amounted last year to $50,- | tle out of tick infested pastures and 


| 000,000. 


My article on curing. peavine hay 


has brought such a large number of | 


inquiries that I shall have to answer 
them in a general way. 

First, as to time of mowing the 
vines: 


We usually mow after the | 


vine matures well and some peas are | 


dry. The vines then easier to 
cure than if cut while younger and 


sappier. 


are 


Tf cut earlier, say just as 


the mature vines. 
to the two strips of wood nailed 
eross-shape to the pole a foot above 
the ground to keep the vines from 
being harmed by too close contact 
with the earth, I should nail two 
more also cross-shape about half 
way up the pole. This would keep 
the stack from setting too close, leay- 
ing them open to dry out faster. 

The poles should be about ten feet 
high and set in the ground at least 
one foot deep, or deep enough to 
prevent the wind from blowing over 
the stack. 

Do not trample the vines in stack. 
Let them settle by their own weight 
as thrown up. 
height of the poles or a little less. 
Slope off at the top to shed water 
as well as possible. 

It is best to shred as soon as the 
vines are dry enough. The time nec- 
essary to cure will depend altogeth- 
er upon the dryness or wetness of 
the weather. The stack will heat at 
first and then gradually dry out. If 
shredding is not intended they should 
be housed as soon as cured to be fed 
as needed. Some leave them in the 
stack during the winter till needed. 
This is a most wasteful thing to do. 
For the pea hay being stalky and 
to some extent open to rain in the 
stack than any 
other kind of hay from exposure. 

The 
makes 
ment. 


deteriorates more 
Star Pea Machine Company 
an absolutely perfect imple- 
It the vines and 
threshes the peas all at once. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


shreds 





Dr. Tait Butler on Southern Stock 
Raising. 

Dr. Tait Butler, Veterinarian of 
the North Carolina Board of Agri- 
culture, attended the South Carolina 
State Farmers’ Institute held at 
Jlemson College two or three weeks 
ago, and delivered an able address 
on the live stock industry. . The 
Greenville Cotton Plant gives the 
following report of it: 


He first spoke of the necessity of | 


the live stock industry in the South. 


He compared favorably the land of | 


the South with lands in the North 
and West. He said that no farming 
operations or system is ever entire- 
ly successful permanently unless the 
main idea was to raise food products 
and feed to stock. He drew atten- 
tion to the fact that Southern cattle 
are as healthy as cattle anywhere 
and disease is of little consideration. 

He next spoke of grasses as bear- 
ing on stock raising. The system of 


But in addition | 


Let the vines be the 


Cotton seed meal is worth 
$35 a ton as feed and when it is used 
as fertilizers, at present prices, great 
loss in money value results. 

He also spoke of some of the obsta- 
cles to raising stock in the South 
and said that in order to have stock 
we must have men educated in that 
direction. He criticized the fact that 
he saw no well-equipped agricultural 


| building here, while very fine build- 
the peas begin to form good, I should | 

| 
stack them as fast as cut, as I do} 





ings for other sciences existed, and 
he trustees for their 
remissness in the matter. His re- 
marks drew forth considerable ap- 
plause. 

He showed that eattle were selling 
higher than usual and would prob- 
ably continue high, and predicted 
that cotton seed meal would never 


censured the 


be cheap again, because it is worth 
$35 a ton for feed. 

He emphasized the importance of 
the farmers getting agricultural ed- 
ucation, and proceeded to show some 
things specially needed. Ile showed 
from his own observation that many 
stock owners do not know whether 
they have well bred or bad stock be- 
cause of lack of knowledge in these 
subjects. 
some special purpose. 


make a good beef type and an ani- 
mal bred specially for beef is not a 
good milk type. He told of; two 
steers—one Jersey and one Ilere- 
ford—that were tested in Ohio. The 
expense of fattening was practically 


All stock must be bred for | 
A cow bred | 
for milking uses is not expected to | 





| cleanse them thoroughly of ticks and 


put cattle into clean fields. 

Another plan is to grease the cat- 
tle once a week and ticks will be de- 
stroyed. Grease the legs and under 
portions of the body. Any cheap 
grease, with a_ little kerosene, is 


good. 





Keeping the Winter Vegetables. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Whether for later markets or home 
use, it pays to store the winter veg- 
etables with due regard to their keep- 
ing so well as that little loss as possi- 
ble will be experienced in rotting 
or shrinking. The hardest thing on 
winter vegetables or fruits is the 
frequent change in the temperature. 
The first condition aimed at is, there- 
fore, a uniform temperature. It mat- 


ters not if this temperature is very 


low, almost to the freezing point, so 
Alternate 
freezing and thawing will spoil the 
best of vegetables. Usually winter 


long as it is maintained. 


| vegetables are stored ‘in‘cellars, pits, 


barns or sheds, and they keep some- 
what indifferently in any one, unless 
special attention is given to them. 
Most cellars are too damp and warm 
to suit vegetables. A lower and dry- 
er temperature is needed, and this 


| can be obtained by giving better ven- 


the same. The Jersey, weighing 
1,000 pounds at three years old, 
brought little over four cents a | 


pound, the Hereford little over six 
cents a pound. The Jersey dressed 
571% per cent net, the other 6712 per 
cent net. Jersey made tallow 190 
pounds; Hereford made 90 pounds 
tallow. Tallow being worth only 3 
or 4 cents a pound and beef a good 
deal more, made the difference in 
favor of the Hereford 
this item alone, so this 
strikingly 


marked on 
test very 
illustrated the importance 
of breeding the different types for 
the purpose for which any particu- 
lar type is wanted. 

His next subject was the eattle 
tick, which he considers the worst 
obstacle to stock the 
South. 


raising in 


More eattle die in South Carolina | 


from Texas fever than from all oth- 
er diseases combined. 

An easy way to get rid of these 
ticks is to separate an infected pas- 
ture from one not infected by a very 
low plank fence a few inches high. 
This can be done because the tick 
will not crawl or move on ground 
more than a few feet, and will not 


high. 

The female tick will lay 1,500 to 
3,000 eggs, which will hatch in warm 
weather in two or three weeks. The 
tick does not crawl from one tick to 
another. Young ticks will not us- 


tilation. Cellars that have no ven- 
tilation cannot have pure air. The 
air becomes heavy with the moisture 
that evaporates from the vegetables, 
and this in turn affects the stored 
goods. An outside ventilation is ab- 
solutely necessary for a good vege- 
table cellar. When the weather is 
wet this should be closed, or when 
the temperature is very low. In this 
way the moisture and cold ean be 
regulated to suit the needs of the 
goods. 

Most root crops, except onions and 
potatoes, should not only be kept in 
such a dry cellar, but they will do 
better if packed in bins or barrels 
and covered with dry sand. Turnips, 
carrots, beets, parsnips and similar 
vegetables will in this way retain 
their plumpness and juiciness. In- 
deed, they can be kept so that they 
will practically be as good as when 
first dug from the earth. Now all 
these vegetables in the middle of 
winter are in demand, and command 
good prices, but most of them are 
so shrunk and shriveled that they do 
not pass muster. It is by storing 
them properly that we are able to 
mect the requirements of the market 
at our own profit. Cabbage in par- 
ticular need to be packed away in 
dry sand or earth immediately after 
digging so they will lose none of 
their good qualities. They should 


| be kept where the temperature can- 
cross a plank eight or ten inches | 


| the market. 


not vary a degree until taken up for 
In some respects onions 


| are most generally small and shrun- 


ually live through the winter, but | 


eggs will keep and hatch next spring. 
North Carolina is expending $7,000 


ticks. 


ken of all winter vegetables. This 
is due to the fact that they are kept 
in too warm places, where they dry 
out and even begin to sprout. They 


| should -be stored away where they 


will stay almost to the freezing point 
until ready to sell. Then they will 
command winter prices for fanev 
onions, which are the best and high- 


, veataaie’ | est that can be obtained at any time 
or $8,000 a year in exterminating the | : 


of the year. 


WILLIAM OC, BELIOTT. 








EFFECTS OF FARM MACHINERY ON 
AGRICULTURE AND CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


The Essay Which Won the Two-Horse 
Mowing Machine with A. and M. Col 
lege Prize Competition. 

BY 


WALTER W. FINLEY, 


BORO, N. C. 


NORTH WILKES- 


When the earth was created and 
given to man—for his habitation in 
all the beauty and richness of its 
new-born nature, no harmful weed 
or unsightly thorn marred the per- 
fect unity of a complete vegetable 
kingdom. Man was placed in a gar- 
den in which grew every pleasant 
plant, herb and tree, that was good 
for food. No tillage of any kind was 
necessary, no tools were used. 

But man sinned, and then went 
forth that eternal decree, “By the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” Sinee then man has been 
forced to practice some form of til- 
lage, and in proportion as cultiva- 
tion of crops has developed, tools and 
farming machinery ofall kinds have 
been developed. 

During long” stages of develop- 
ment, primitive man subsisted main- 
ly by hunting and eating wild fruits, 
but as the population of the world 
increased man was forced to rely for 
subsistence more and more on food 
raised by cultivation. Doubtless the 
first tools used were merely sharp- 
ened sticks, with which the ground 
was stirred. The seed were planted 
and covered by hand and, if a crop 
of fruit matured, it was harvested 
by hand and cleaned by treading with 
animals or by beating it out with 
sticks and pouring it out where the 
wind separated the chaff from the 
grain. Let us take a retrospective 
glance at the evolution of agricul- 
tural implements in reference to the 
three 
corn, 


great cultivated crops: wheat, 
and grass for hay. 

WHEAT HARVESTING. 

The origin of wheat as a food is 
unknown. It is older than civiliza- 
tion and was probably used as food 
by our primitive ancestors long be- 
fore they emerged from the obscuri- 
ty of the ages. For more than forty 
centuries this golden cereal has been 
the staff of life for the nations. In 
the advancement of human welfare 
no cereal has been more instrumental 
than wheat. It has developed the 
mechanical ingenuity and other in- 
tellectual faculties of man. Without 
wheat, farms would be abandoned, 
cities would crumble into ruin and 
The pro- 
cess of reaping wheat is older than 
written history. The hand sickle, 
for a time extending through cen- 
turies, reigned supreme. 

Our earliest are from 
Egyptian history. A tomb at Thebes 
probably built 1500 B. C., bears a 
painting which shows the various 
operation connected with the culti- 
vation and harvesting of grain. Two 
men are represented with sickle-like 
implements, cutting the grain some- 
what below the heads; behind them 
a third man, working alone, seems 
to be gleaning, while others carry 
the grain to oxen which are treading 
it out. 

Among the remains of the later 


civilization would perish. 


records 
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stone period in Great Britain and 
throughout Europe, are found rude 
forms of sickles and reaping hooks, 
made from flint and bronge. 

The ancient Chinese and Japa- 
nese used an implement resembling 
the sickle, and to prove how the de- 
velopment of farm machinery is co- 
existent with advancement in civili- 
zation we find these nations using 
almost the same implements today. 

To the Greeks and Romans the art 
of agriculture was passed down from 
the Egyptians. Considerable ad- 
vancement was made in the form of 
implements for reaping during Greek 
and Roman times. Among Roman 
implements we find, besides the ordi- 
nary form of sickle and reaping 
hook, the first forms of the scythe. 


It was crude in form, consisting of a | 


heavy blade on a long straight han- 
dle, but as time went on, the blade 
was strengthened by an iron strip 
near the back and finally a steel edge 
was used, then two short fingers were 
added, followed by three longer ones. 
Thus slowly and laboriously did our 
ancient ancestors have to labor in 
gathering their grain and step by 
step did their inventive genius work 
out the cradle scythe, in the use of 
which our grand fathers like to tell 
us how they excelled all their neigh- 
bors in cutting the yellow fields of 
grain. After Roman times agricul- 
ture declined, and continued at a 
very low state during the Middle 
Ages. Of this dark and troublesome 
age I would, kind reader, draw some 
picture of the hard life led by the 
farming people. 


A CONTRAST OF OLD AND NEW 
METHODS. 


Imagine us standing upon some 
height overlooking a farming com- 
munity. There stand the farmhouses, 
the merest hovels where one room is 
the dwelling-place of a family. There 
are the laborers—men, women and 
children, toiling in the fields, trying 
with the rudest implements to wrest 
from the stubborn earth their daily 
bread. In the distance, upon a rocky 
promontory, surrounded by a wall, 
protected by a moat and a draw- 
the castle. There 
dwells the lord and master of the 
community. Without his consent 
these people cannot change their 
dwelling-place, they are bound to the 
soil; at his beck and eall they hasten 
to do his bidding; for his support 
they are taxed. In all their relations 
with him, his word is law, his power 
final and absolute. 

Now let us see the other view. 

There spreads out a beautiful land- 
scape, with fields of golden grain, 
shady road-ways and white farm- 
houses nestling among green 
chards. Not misery and wretched- 
ness, as in the other picture, but 
prosperity and happiness; not the 
rude implements of barbarism, but 
the wonderful saving gifts of 
science. 

Instead of ignorance and degrada- 
tion, there appears the handiwork of 
intelligence; instead of the castle, 
stands the schoolhouse and _ the 


bridge, stands 


or- 


church, and in place of servile obe- 
dience to an over-lord, every intelli- 





gent and energetic farmer is a man 
in the fullest meaning of the term, 
free to do his work as best suits his 
needs. And instead of merely 
scratching the surface of the ground 
with a rude wooden plow, he now 
rides his dise plow, taking one to 
twentyone foot furrows at a 
through, and turning the soil to a 
depth which is wonderful compared 
with the ancient idea of plowing. 
‘INDEPENDENT OF UNRELIABLE LABOR 
AND UNFAVORABLE WEATHER.’”’ 


Life, for the farmer, is no longer 
mere drudgery, ceaseless toil from 
one year’s end to another’s. The 
farmer is to-day a man of intelli- 
gence and wealth, the county’s best 
citizen, a very present help in every 
time of need. 

How, brother farmers, can we show 
appreciation for the inestimable 
benefits resulting from the untiring 
efforts with which the manufactur- 
ers have labored, that our work might 
be lightened, our. lives and homes 
made sweeter and our reward for 
toil more sure? 

We can best do so by equipping our 
farms with the machinery which is 
absolutely necessary for profitable 
and economic farming. Then as our 
profits permit, add other improved 
machines which will make us inde- 
pendent of unreliable farm hands 
and unfavorable weather conditions, 
by enabling one man to accomplish 
the same amount of work, with a 
saving of time, at less expense, and 
with greatly increased yields of grain 
due to the thorough cultivation made 
possible by these machines with spe- 
cial yoints of construction, adapted 
to the various crops. 

Before the labor-saving machines 
were invented, over ninety-five per 
cent of the people of the world had 
to practice some form of agricul- 
ture to enable them to live with even 
the comforts of life. But when mus- 
ele farming was superseded by brain 
farming, when horse power was used 
instead of man power, and steam 
power for horse power, we mark an 
era in the world’s progress which is 
not equaled by any other of the 
works of man. 

Not only were more than half of 
the people left free to engage in va- 
rious profitable industries, but im- 
areas of land were 
brought under cultivation, and then 
it was that the supply of food stuffs 
began to equal the demand and all 
a famine-stricken 
eountry were removed. The cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat was re- 
duced from forty-four cents to seven- 
teen cents, while the time required to 
raise a bushel of wheat was reduced 
from over four hours to only about 
forty-eight minutes, brought about 
by improved machinery. 

(Concluded next week.) 


mense new 


possibilities of 





Dockery Locklear, a Croatan, who 
farms for Mr. N. W. Jenkins in 
Back Swamp Township, sold his crop 
of tobacco, raised on four acres of 
land, for seven hundred dollars, The 
proceeds of the crop are equivalent 
to the product of more than 50 acres 
of cotton of average yield at present 
price.—Lumberton Robesonian. 





POULTRY AND BEES. 


HOW TO MAKE BEES BAY. 


IV—More| About Swarming. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 











In regard to swarming there are a 
few things I failed to mention in 
my last article that might prove of | 
interest to the reader. Instead of 
letting the bees swarm of their own | 
accord, some bee-keepers practice, 
to a considerable extent, a method 
that is a little unusual. When they 
think a colony is getting ready to 
swarm they prepare a new box by 
partly filling the broad chamber 
with frames containing empty combs, 
or full sheets of foundation. They 
move the box that is about ready to 
swarm a few feet from the old stand, 
and place the one just prepared in 
its place. Then, after smoking the 
bees well at the entrance, they take 
off the top and lift the frames, one 
at a time, from the box, and with a 
brush, or small clothes broom, care- 
fully brush the bees from the combs 
in front of the new box. After you 
have removed all the bees possible in 
this way (of course the queen is to 
go with the brushed bees in the new 
box) put it on a new stand. The | 
combs being full of sealed and un- 
sealed brood, it will not take it long 
to fill up again, and in a short time 
you would hardly know it had been 
molested. The brushed bees having 
little work to do in the brood cham- 
ber, go to work at once in the super. 
Those that practice this system claim 
that more honey can be gotten from 
them in this way than any other. I 
think, however, a great deal depends 
on the section and the season. 

SWARMS FROM WEAK COLONIES. 





A great mistake many make is al- 
lowing weak colonies to swarm. This 
mistake is made by beginners prin- 
cipally, as the veteran bee-keeper 
has no weak colonies—that is, not 
very long at the time. The beginner 
wants bees, and the “veteran” wants 
honey. A swarm from a weak col- 
ony, as a rule, does not amount to 
much unless it is built up with | 
frames of brood or empty combs | 
from strong colonies, and the bees | 
left behind in the old box are gener- 
ally too weak to take care of them- 
selves, much less store away honey. 
On examining your boxes early in 
the spring if you should find any in 
a weak state, feed them, or help them 
along with frames of brood taken 
from boxes that can spare it. Above 
all, do not let them swarm. Use ex- 
cluders or cut ont queen cells. If 
you have good strong eolonies and 
wish to increase your bees, allow 
these boxes to swarm once only. Af- 
ter about four days, examine the 
frames in the brood chamber. You 
will no doubt find several queen cells 
sealed. Allow the two finest to re- 
main, but cut out all the rest. Ex- 
amine these two every day until the 
first one hatches, then destroy the 
remaining one. The first cell usual- 
ly hatches about nine days from the 
day the swarm issues. The object in 
destroying these cells is to prevent 











| combs. 


stroyed the first queen that is hatch- 
ed attempts to destroy all the rest. 
In case she-is prevented from doing 
so by the bees, she will divide the 
force and come out. This is what is 
usually called an after-swarm. But 
the trotble does not always stop 
here. The next queens that hatches 
is likely to follow the example of 
the first, and so on, until there are 
not enough bees left to protect the 
From this you can readily 
see how necessary it is to prevent: 
after-swarms, and how impossible it 
is to control swarming in the ordi- 
nary box-hives. If the first swarm 
is hived on empty combs or frames: 
of foundation, they will do equally 
as well, if not better than the old 
box, as the first swarm usually con- 
tains at least three-fourths of the 
field and worker bees, and where they 
are saved the time and labor of build- 
ing brood-comb will do fine work in 
the super on surplus honey. While 
a queen has a sting she never uses it 
except in destroying another qeen. 
Therefore, she may be handled with 
impunity by anyone. 

WALTER L. WOMBLE. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





| To Secure More Eggs in Fall and Winter. 


A little extra feed as moulting 
time comes on will pay well in has- 


| tening the advent of new feathers 


and in the greater number of eggs 
which the hens will lay after the help 
in moulting. 

If flax has been raised, or if lin- 

seed meal or oil meal is at hand two 
or three ounces per day for a few 
days will help the moulting. This 
should be sealded and then mixed 
with the other food. 
, Young turkeys moping around 
overcome by the fatigue of the long 
trip given them by the mother tur- 
key may be revived by gently eram- 
ming them with small boluses of food 
of a soft character that can be rub- 
ed down their throats easily. The 
young things are weak from walking 
and growing feathers and are too 
tired to eat. In this condition they 
give up and die. A little judicious 
stuffing saves them.—Frank E. Em- 
ery, Vice Director, Wyoming Exper- 
iment Station. 





Cost of Egg Production. 


Recent experiment at the Cornell 
Experiment Station lead to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

In the seventeen weeks from Dee. 
1 to Mar. 29 in 12 flocks representing 
eight owners and 2,100 fowls the 
average daily production of eggs was 
23.2 per 100 fowls. 

During the same time the average. 
food cost of one dozen eggs was 16.3 
cents. The flocks that laid most eggs: 
during December and January laid 
most eggs also in March. 

The egg production of pullets 
(hatched in 1901) was notably in ex- 
cess of that of hens, particularly in 
the earlier periods when the price of 
eggs was highest. 

The average cost of feeding 100 
hens for the 17 weeks was $32.48. 

The average excess of production 
over cost of food for 17 weeks was 


a second swarm. If they are not de- | $23.93 per 100 fowls. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


se 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 
Kinston News: The farmers gen- 
erally have been very successful in 
curing tobacco. A large number of 
them in this and adjoining counties 
had never planted any of the weed 
until this year. They are gratified 
with their success, not only in their 
curings, but in prices secured. 
Editor W. O. of the 
Elizabeth City Tar Heel, has been ar- 


Saunders, 


{ 


rested and placed in jail for smoking 
a cigarette within the corporation 
The Board 


of Aldermen some time ago passed 


limits of Elizabeth City. 


an ordinance making it an offense 
subject td 
smoke cigarettes upon the streets. 

Chapel Hill News: We are pained | 
to learn of the of ex-Con- 
gressman W. F. Strowd at his home 
here. He was taken suddenly last 
Monday evening and has been crit- 
ically ill ever since. He was stricken | 
with paralysis, losing his voice. Mr. | 
Strowd is about 70, and has held his | 
age well up to now. 


fine for any minor to 


illness 


Charlotte Observer: A ukase is 
said to have been issued by the pow- 
ers that be in Asheville that the | 
members of the reception committee | 
to meet the President must wear | 
high silk hats. The thing- worked | 
beautifully with Hon. Thomas Set- | 
tle, Col. E. P. McKissick and Mr. 
Chas. McNamee, it is understood, 
but the everlasting harmonies are | 
said to have been disturbed when the | 
Hon. J. Wiley Shook showed up in | 
the regulation stovepipe, but, as us- | 
ual, without collar or cuffs. 

Statesville Landmark: It should | 
be said in passing that the name of | 
Chief Justice Furches was not con- | 
sidered by the Republican State Con- 
vention in connection with the place 
he now holds for the 
more than a year ago Judge Furches 


reason that 


announced that he would not be a 
candidate for Judge | 
Furches has served on the Supreme | 
Court bench with honor and credit, | 
administering the law without fear 
or favor, and he will retire from the | 
bench with the respect and esteem 


re-election. 


of those who know the man, as an 


honorable, upright and just judge. 


Charlotte Observer: 
esting letter came from Durham yes- | 
terday to the editor of the Observer. 
It is from a close friend of Gen. J. 
S. Carr and referred to an editorial | 
statement of an Asheville paper that 


A very inter- | 


the Senatorship had “narrowed down 
to Craig, Overman and Watson.” I 
wish you would state,” says the writer 
of this letter, “in your next edito- 
rial allusion to the matter, that Gen. 
Carr is a candidate, and is very much 


in earnest.” 


The statement is made 
accordingly, and we go further and 
express the opinion that when the 
Legislature meets there will be found 
before that body cight or ten gentle- 
men who are candidates for the Sen- 


ate—some more and some less so, but 


| lina, will be consolidated. 


Monroe Journal: A_ gentleman 
who has figured it out says that not 
less than $40,000 is spent in Union 
County each year for whiskey, and 
more than $40,000 for tobacco. 
The recent election held in Union 





| . . 
| County on the dispensary question 


was perhaps the first election held in 
the State under the provisions of the 
Amendment. In it the negro cut no 
figure whatever. Apparently he has 
retired from politics without a strug- 
gle, and now white men decide ques- 
tions at the ballot box. 
Greensboro dispatch: The 
school tax earried in Jamestown Dis- 


trict of Jamestown Township yester- | 


This 


makes five districts in Guilford vot- 


day by a majority of 22 votes. 


ing for the school tax, viz: Greens- 


| boro, High Point, Guilford College, 


Delane and Jamestown, while peti- 
tions asking for an election in a 
number of others are out, a district 
in Deep River Township being the 
next to vote. 
ball rolling years ago, and so far has 
kept ahead of any other county in 
the State along this line. 


Juilford started the 


Monroe Journal: There is more 
than ordinary interest clinging about 
the case of the Moore County con- 
vict, told of on the first page of this 
paper, who, having escaped prison 
and wandered for a great while in 


the west, finally was drawn back 


home by reason of love for his little | 
girl, and was there recaptured and) gay from a trip to his old home in 
We | 
| wouldn’t have arrested that man had 


returned to the penitentiary. 


the matter been in our hands. What- 


| ever his crime was, and we are not 


told, it hasn’t taken all the soul out 
of him. 

Statesville Landmark: A rumor 
has been prevalent for some time 
that the Southern Railway, the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroads, the three great 
systems which traverse North Caro- 


improbable that this will be done, or 
attempted, as the tendency of all 


| large corporations is in that direc- | 


It is announced, however, that 
should such consolidation be attempt- 
ed the States of North Carolina and 
Georgia, and other States penetrated 


tion. 


| by these systems, will resist the com- 


Whether this 
resistance will prevent the consolida- 


bination in the courts. 


The laws seems 
powerless when it undertakes to deal 
with large corporations. 


tion is a question. 





North Carolina Farming Notes. 


The cotton crop in some sections 
will not be as good as it looked to be 
thirty days ago on account of the 
drought. The corn crop is good, 
sweet potatoes are fine, peas look to 
be a good showing for a fine crop, so 
say the farmers.—Greenville Reflect- 
or. 

A Progressive Farmer representa- 
tive who visited the Raleigh tobacco 
market last Thursday morning took 


the figures on the first 64 lots of to- 


beeco out of the 200 then sold. The 
lowest price was 71% cents, the high- 
est 39 cents, and the average 151% 


cents. The News and Observer says 
that considerably more than 100,000 


—yes, eight or ten, and maybe twelve. | pounds was sold Friday. 


k real “| 


It is not | 





The dry weather has caused cotton 
to open rapidly. Some of the farm- 
more than one-half the 
The tobacco crop in 


ers report 
crop open now. 


this section is the finest for years, | 


and with the American and Imperial 
bidding so lively at the breaks the 
farmers are in the best of spirits. 
The local buyers have orders to buy 
heavy regardless of prices.—Golds- 
boro Headlight. 

So no 
cotton seed meal or hulls the 
Charlotte market. The farmers are 
feeding their cattle on the seed in 
the raw state, and they say that the 
results are satisfactory. They are 
bringing their surplus stoek to the 
market and are disposing of it to the 


far this season there are 


on 


buying agencies here at 21 cents per 


bushel, the price that has prevailed 
since the opening of the season.—Ob- 
server, 12th. 

The round bale will very probably 
be seen on the Charlotte market this 
fall, as two round bale plants are 
now being completed and will be in 
operation next week. One is located 
at Mount Mourne, and the other at 
Elmwood, Iredell County. The plants 


, are being built by the Planters’ Com- 


press Company, of Boston. The 
Mount Mourne plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 60 bales a day, and will be 
in charge of Morrison & Mitchem, 
of Statesville—Charlotte Observer. 

Col. A. L. Smith returned yester- 


Scotland Neck. He made a particu- 


lar investigation of the cotton crop 


in Cabarrus, Rowan, Davidson, Guil- 
ford, Alamance, Durham, Orange, 
Wake, Johnston, Wilson, Edgecombe 
and Halifax. In each county he 
found the crop in poor condition, the 
plants having gone to wreck during 
the past four weeks, just as they have 
done in Mecklenburg. Col. Smith 
says that in the counties named not 
more than half a crop will be made.— 
Charlotte Observer, 13th. 

The cotton receipts here since Au- 
gust 31, are 1,182 bales, against 381 
to the corresponding date last year. 
The price of cotton early yesterday 
was 834 cents, but dropped to 8%, 
the latter being the price the same 
day last year. The farmers are very 
bitter against the speculators who 
are beating down the price. They 
say the speculators are rushing cot- 
ton to the ports in an effort to de- 
press prices. The farmers them- 
selves know well how short the cot- 
is—Raleigh Cor. Messen- 
ger, 13th. ‘ 


ton crop 


The corn and cotton crops in the 


county, we learn, will be much bet- 


ter than was expected a short while | 


ago. Cotton is opening considerably 


earlier this season than it has been 
known to in several years, and in 


~ consequence of which very little of 


it will get damaged by frost unless 
we have frost earlier than usual. To- 
bacco is exceptionally fine in many 


sections of the county and is bring- | 


ing good yrices. While our staple 


products, cotton and corn, will not | 


yield more than two-thirds of full 


crops, we are glad to know they are | 


much better than last year.—Chat- 


| ham Citizen. 
i 


| North Carolina Republicans Ignore the 
Negro. 


There is often considerable differ- 
ence between the short range and the 
long-range view. It may not be un- 
interesting therefore to see how the 
| New York Outlock looks at the 
North Carolina Republican Conven- 
tion: 

The Republican State Convention 
in North Carolina had not a single 
negro among its members—an event 
without precedent in the history of 
the State. 





There were several ne- 
groes among the contesting delegates 
from the Black Belt—including ex- 
Congressman Cheatham and J. E. 
O’Hara, the eloquent negro lawyer— 
but in every ease they were excluded 
and the contestants seated. 
Only less conspicuous than the ab- 


white 


sence of the negro was the presence 
of prominent white business men who 
were until 1896 identified with the 
Democratic party, and who until this 
year have acted with that party in 
loeal politics. From one of the cot- 
ton-manufacturing counties eight of 
ten delegates were former Demo- 
In the long platform adopted 
there was a plank condemning the 
disfranchisement of citizens because 
of race, color, or previous condition 
servitude, or demanding the 
speedy test of the disfrachising 
amendment before the United States 
Supreme Court. On the other hand, 
there was a plang condemning the 
new Constitution for having worked 
the disfranchtsement of 18,000 white 
voters in the coming election. Even 
more radical than the platform in 
breaking away from the pro-negro 
past of the party were the speeches 
of Captain Charles Price, the per- 
manent Chairman of the Convention. 
In his address on taking the chair 
he said that the Republicans of 
North Carolina have accepted the 
Constitutional amendment as a set- 
tlement of the race issue, and chal- 
lenged his hearers “to name a respec- 
table Republican in all the State who 
has shown a disposition to question 
that settlement.” In his speech at 
the close of tlhe Convention, accord- 
ing to the Charlotte Observer, Chair- 
man Price went yet further and de- 
elared that the amendment had de- 
livered the Republican party from 
“a body of death.” Apart from its 
attitude toward the race question, 
the Convention was notable for the 
friendliness of attitude toward 
great corporations, and for its in- 
dorsement of an independent candi- 
date for Chief Justice against Judge 
Clark, the “Populistie” 
Democrat recently renominated by 
his party. The effort to reconstruct 
the Republican party in the South 
on these lines will be watched with 
interest all over thee ountry. 


erats. 


of 


its 





radical or 





A Yorkshire farmer was asked to 
the funeral of a neighbor’s third wife, 
and, as he had attended the funeral 
of the two others, his own wife was 
rather surprised when he declined 
this invitdtion. On being pressed, 
| he gave his reasons with some hesita- 
tion. “Well, thee sees, lass, it makes 
a chap feel a bit awkward like to be 
allus accepting other folk’s civilities, 
when he never has nowt o’ t’? sooart 
| of his own to ax ’em back to.”—Lon- 
| don Tid-Bits. 
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GENERAL NEWS | 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Pfesented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


“Bill Arp” ((Maj. Chas. H. Smith, 
of Georgia,) is critically ill. 

Former Senator William N. Roach, 
of South Dakota, died in New York 
last week. 

The Colorado Democratic State 
Convention dectded against fusion 
with the Populists. Each party has 
put up a ticket. 

Mrs. Wm. M. Stewart, wife of the 
senior United States Senator of Ne- 
vada, was killed in an automobile 
aceident Friday at Alameda, Cal. 

Henry W. Grady, Jr., son of the 
noted Georgia orator, disappeared 
from a hotel in Norfolk, Va., a few 
days ago was found in New York 
insane. 


| The mosquito has ceased to be a 
| laughing matter, it it ever was fun- 
ny, except to the professional joke- 
wright, and has taken 
place.as a serious enemy of the hu- 


its 


man race. 
men are studying its habits and hab- 


| it, and even the hardened politicians 
are awakening to the necessity of ap- 
propriating public money for the 
purpose. The State entomologist of 
New Jersey has differentiated over 
a seore of varieties of culex, three of 
which are anopheles or malaria-car- 
He urges the use of petro- 
| leum in stagnant pools and the drain- 
| ing and filling up of marches. But 
this is slow work when left to the 
' casual attention of private individ- 
uals> It should be taken up by the 
public authorities. They spend vast 


riers. 


sums every year in attack less irri- 
tating and dangerous Col- 


lier’s Weekly. 





pests. 





Joseph Chamberlain, British Sec- | 


retary of State for the Colonies, has 
refused most of the requests of the 
Boer generals for additional conces- 
sions. 

General Fitzhugh Lee has accept- 
ed the position of President of the 
Jamestown ‘Ter-Centenary FExposi- 


tion celebration in 1907, the three | 
hundredth anniversary of the set- | 


tling of Jamestown. 


Marconi declares he has complete- | 


ly solved the problem of sending 


wireless mesages over a distance of | 


more than 1,500 miles and that he is 
eonfident that be- 
tween Europe and America will be 


communication 


established in the immediate future. | 


Prof. Rudolph Virchow, one of the 
greatest medical discoverers of the 
age, died at Berlin, September 5, 
aged nearly 81. He was a leader in 
pathology, an authority in ethnology, 
a pioneer in anthropology, a noted 
archacologist, an able“linguist, and a 
brilliant and conscientious states- 
man. On his 80th birthday- states- 
men and medical men of the world 
united in an ovation to him. 


Dr. Edward Eggleston, the well- | 


known preacher, author and editor, 


died at his home, on Durham Bay, | 
Lake George, N. Y., Sept. 8, aged | 


nearly 66. In early life he was a 
Methodist circuit preacher in In- 
diana, and out cf this experience 
came _ his “The 
Hoosier 1871, 
which was followed by several others 
in the same vein, all accurately de- 
picting rural life in Indiana fifty 
years ago. 

The first case to be brought be- 
fore The Hague tribunal wil be that 
between the United States and Mex- 


well-known book, 


Schoolmaster,” in 


ico relating to the interest upon the 
“Pious Fund,” which was described 
in this column several months ago. 
The accrued to which the 
American Roman Catholic authori- 


interest 


ties lay claim for mission work 
amounts to about $1,000,000. The 
arbitrators for the United States 


are Sir Edward Fry of England and 
F. De Martens of The 
case will be opened before the full 
court September 15th. 


Russia. 


M’LAURIN’S SUCCESSOR. 
Latimer Has Been Ten Years in Con- 
gress. 

Columbia, S. C., Sept. 10.—Con- 
gressman A. C. Latimer will succeed 
Hon. J. . McLaurin as United States 
South Carolina. In 
| the second primary yesterday Lati- 


Senator from 


| mer received about 10,000 more votes 
| than John Gary Evans. The Demo- 
cratic primaries in this State are 
The real elec- 
tion is merely a form because of the 
Democratic majority in the State. 

D. C. Heyward will be the next 
| Governor and John T. Sloan the 
next Lieutenant-Governor. 

A. C. Latimer, who will be South 
Carolina’s next Senator, was born 
in 1851. He has divided his time 
between politics. and farming, and 


/ equal to an election. 


has, in a measure, succeeded in both. 


| Congress and has held his seat for 
ten years. 





The New McKinley Postal Card. 


During the past few weeks there 
| has been put new 
| postal ecard, with of 
Presidnt McKinley to supplant the 
of 
number 


in circulation a 


the portrait 


Thomas 
of 


picture 
small a 


long-familiar 


| Jefferson. So 


| bor Statistics has made aw inquiry 
proper | 


Many zealous scientific | 


| The budgets of 152 families whose 


itat with the design of destroying | average rent is %!0% a year were an: 


| 
| 





Tle was clected to the Fifty-third | 





|} a prospect of 1,250,000,000 more bush- 


| ° e ° 
| postal cards is used, in comparison | 


with the vast quantities of mail mat- | 


| ter generally, that-the recipients of 
| the new ecards are still astonished at 
the sight of them 


them, and pass 


to friends inEurope as curiosities. 
in almost every way—design, device, 


The old buff 


eolor has given why to a very light 


color, size and texture. 


shade of gray. In place of a single 





vignette—Jefferson supported by a 
laurel wreath inelosing his name— 
At the left 


“the national eagle, with the words, 


there are now two. is 
“United States of America” disposed 
above and below it. At the right a 
profile portrait shows the left side 
of Mr. MeKinley’s 
is written, “1843—MeKinley—1901." 


| Above appear the words, “Postage 





faeé. Below it 


| 


one cent.” ’ 


e 


around in their offices or send them | 


The new ecard differs from the old | 


| confidence in 


previous year in our history. 


The Cost of Living. 


The Massachusetts Bureaa of La- 
ino the cost of living in Massaehu 
setts at different periods which is of 
interest to this country genrially. 


oiyzed and syste uari2 ecmparisons 
made between t.e living experses ir 
1872, in 1897 and 1902. 

Food now costs about 20 per cent 
less than in 1872; goods awl 
boots about 40 per cent less, rent 
about 2 per cent more, and fuel about 
26 per cent less. 

But, on the other hand, food now 
costs about 11 per cent more than 


iu 1897, dry goods and boots about | 


dry 





16 per cent more, rent about 52 per 
cent more, and fuel about 10 per cent 
more. 


The cost of living, then, has much 
increased since 1897; but the changes 
since 1872 favorable 
In a number of eases the in- 
creased cost of living since 1897 ha: 
been offset by increased income ani 


show a _ very 


turn. 





by steadier employment. 
On the whole, we may say that 


there has been no economic improye- 
ment in the conditions of 

Massachusetts families during 
past five years—New York Sun. 


these 
the 





Bumper Grain Crops and Prosperity. 


Next to the widespread feeling of 
President Roosevelt 
and the administration, the best re- 
liance of the Republicans for success 
this year will be in the marvelously 
prosperous state of our agriculture 
and industry. It is now certain that 
the crops of 1902 are to exeeed in 
quantity and those of 


value any 
Last 
year the corn crop, which was a par- 
tial failure, amounted to 1,522,500,- 
000 bushels, the average of the-ten | 
preceding years having been about 
2,000,000,000 bushels. Last year, 
therefore, the corn crop was only | 





three-quarters of the normal yield. 
This year it is admitted on alt hangs 
that the crop will be at Teast 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels 


year, 


than last 
declared in 
the middle of August that “there is 


greater 
and Bradstreet’s 


els of corn being raised than a year 
ago.” In our judgment, it is not 
at all unlikely that the corn crop 
may 2,800,000,000 bushels. 
Much the largest previous corn crop 
was that of 1896, which amounted to | 
little less than 2,284,000,000 bushels. 
Last year’s 


excee d 


corn brought a high price, | 


so that those farmers who were for- 
tunate enough to have a crop made | 
But it needs 
little demonstratiom to make it plain 
1. 
that 


a great deal of money. 


a generally abundant yield at 


| lower prices contributes more to the 


corn 
\ 


general prosperity than a seanty 


yield at proportionately high prices. 


One of the results of a billion bush- | 
els of extra eorn must be to lower + 
the price of meat. The defense of | 


the great beef-supply companies 


against the charges of extortionate | 
prices has been the shortage of the 


crop. This excuse now disap- | 
{ 


| stock at the ofd prices. 


| one of the rallying cries 


pears, and the retail butchers ought 
before long to be obtaining their 
The smaller 
corn crop of last year was counter- 
balanced by the extraordinary yield 
of wheat, much the greatest on rec- 
The wheat crop of 1901 
amounted to nearly 750,000,000 bush- 
els. Four hundred and fifty million 
bushels has generally been consider- 
ed an average American wheat crop. 
Only twice before last year had the 
crop exceeded 600,000,000,—namely, 
in-1891, when it was 612,000,000, and 
in 1898, when it was 675,000,000. In 
1899 it was 547,000,000, and in 1900 
a little more than 522,000,000.—From 
“The Progress of the World,” in the 
Monthly of Re- 


ord. 


American teview 


| views for September. 





The Passing of a Civil War Veteran. 


General Franz Sigel, soldier, poli- 
tician and editor, with a remarkable 
career on two continents, died at his 
home in New York City, August 21, 
the “threescore-and- 
seven years. He was 
one of the leaders of the revolution 


after passing 
ten” mark by 


in southern Germany during the days 
of 1848, and in fact rose to the rank 
of commander-in-chief. Arrested by 
the Swiss authorities in 1851 for po- 
litical. principles, he managed to es- 
sape, fleeing to France, then later 
making his way to England. In 1852 
he came to this country, and edited 


| military magazines and taught math- 
| ematies. 


When the Civil War broke out and 
Lincoln ealled for volunteers, Gener- 
al Sigel was one of the first to offer 
his while he 

reputation of having 
“saved Missouri to the Union,” and 
for his heroism at the Battle of Pea 
Ridge was made major-general. Sueh 
brilliant exploits gained for him com- 


services. In a short 
gained the 


mand of the Federal troops at Har- 


| per’s Ferry, and in 1864 Lincoln him- 
| self appointed the fighting German 
| head of the Army of West Virginia. 
| “T go and fights mit Sigel!” became 


of those 
critical days, especially among the 
German contingent, who, like him- 
self, had fought for liberal principles 
in their Many speci- 
of still exist 
built aroiind this simple battle ery: 
“T go and tights mit Sigel!” 

After the war, General Sigel had 


native land. 


mens War-time verse 


to resign his commission on account 
of poor health. General Grant ap- 
of Internal 
Revenue in 1871, and in the fall of 


pointed him Collector 


| the same year he was elected Regis- 


ter of New York by a populace that 
never missed an opportunity to hon- 
or the brave German revolutionists 
who became a braver Union general. 


—Collier’s Weekly. 


“We desire to congratulate you in 
the new make-up of The Progressive 
Farmer, and feel quite sure you will 
tind it a great improvement.” So 


Mr. -L. 


the Lawrenee-Williams 


L. Pope, manager of 
Co., manu- 
faecturers of Gombault’s Caustie Bal- 


writes 


sam, in a letter to our business man- 
ager. 
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The Closing Year. * 


°Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence 
now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 
o’er if 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! 
on the winds 

The bell’s deep tones are swelling,— 
*tis the knell 

Of the departed year. 
train 

Is sweeping past; yet, on the stream 
and wood, 

With melancholy light, the mgon- 
beams rest 

Like a pale, spotless shroud; the air 
is stirred 

As by a mourner’s sigh; and on yon 
eloud 

That floats so still and 
through heaven, 

The spirits of the seasons seem to 
stand,— _ 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Au- 
tumn’s solemn form, 

And Winter with his aged locks,— 
and breathe, 

In mournful cadences 
abroad 

Like the far wind-harp’s wild and 
touching wail, 

A melancholy dirge o’er the dead 
vear, 

Gone from the earth forever. 


No funeral 


placidly 


that come 


*Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within 
the deep, 

Still chambers of the heart, a spec- 
tre dim, 

Whose tones are like 
voice of Time 

Heard from the tomb of ages, points 
its eold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have passed 
away, 

And left no shadow of their loveli- 
ness 

On the dead waste of life. That spec- 
tre lifts 

The ecoffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and 
Love, 

And, bending mournfully above the 
pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber 
scatters dead flowers 

O’er what has passed to nothingness. 


the wizard 


there, 


The year 

Has gone, and, with it, many a glo- 
rious. throng 

Of happy dreams. 
each brow, 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift 

: course 

It waved its sceptre o’er the beauti- 
ful,— 

And they are. not. 
hand 

Upon the strong man, and the haugh- 
ty form 

Ts fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where 
thronged 

The. bright and 
tearful wail 

Of stricken ones is heard where erst 
the song 

And reckless shout resounded 


Its mark is on 


It laid its pallid 


joyous,—and_ the 


It passed o’er 

The battle-plain, where sword and 
spear and shield 

Flashed in the light of midday, and 
the strength 

Of serried hosts is shivered, and the 
grass, 

Green from the soil 
waves above 

The crushed and mouldering skele- 
ton. It came. 


of carnage, 


And faded like a wreath of mist at 
eve; 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. 


Remorseless Time! 

Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! 
—what power 

Can stay him in his silent course, or 
melt 

His iron heart to pity? 

He presses, and forever. 
bird, 

The condor of the Andes, that can 
soar 

Through heaven’s 
depths, or brave 

The fury of the Northern hurricane, 

And bathe his plumage in the thun- 
der’s home, 

Furls his broad wings at nightfall, 
and sinks down 

To rest upon his mountain crag,— 
but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep or 
weariness, 

And night’s deep darkness has no 
chain to bind 

His rushing pinions. 


On, still on 
The proud 


unfathomable 


Revolutions sweep 

Ofer earth, like troubled visions o’er 
the breast 

Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and 
sink 

Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 

‘Spring blazing from the ocean, and 
go back 

To their mysterious caverns; moun- 
tains rear 

To heaven their bald and blackened 
cliffs, and bow 

Their tall heads to the plain; new 
empires rise, 

Gathering the strength of hoary cen- 
turies, 

And rush down like the Alpine ava- 
lanche, 

Startling the nations; and the very 
stars, 

Yon- bright and burning blazonry of 
God, 

Glitter a while in 
“depths. 

And, like the Pleaids, loveliest of 
their train, 

Shoot from their glorious spheres, 
and pass away 

To darkle in the trackless void,—yet 
Time, 

Time, the tomb-builder, holds his 
fierce career, 

Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses 
not 

Amid the mighty wrecks that strew 
his path, 

To sit and muse, like other con- 
querors, 

Upon the fearful 
wrought. 

—George D. Prentice. 


their eternal 


ruin he has 





Prima Facie Evidence. 


An English lord of the manor was 
returning home one night, when he 
found a country bumpkin standing 
by the kitchen door with a lantern in 
his hand. 

“What are you doing here?’ the 
lord asked, roughly. 

“T’ve come a-coortin’, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“A-courtin? 
by that?” 

“I’m a follower o’ Mary,the kitchen 
maid.” 

“Ts it your habit to carry a lan- 
| tern when you are on such errands?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the master, 


What do you mean 








*This is No. 71 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 


already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
and others. 


angrily. “Don’t talk such stuff to 
me! Be off with yourself! Courting 
with a lantern! When I was young 


; I never used such a thing.” 

“Nor, sir,” said the yokel, moving 
rapidly away. “Judgin’ by the mis- 
sus, I shouldn’t think ye did.” 


| every day, and sometimes twice a 


Mrs. McKinley as She is To-day. 


The most pathetic figure in the 
world is the widow of President Me- 
Kinley. Her slender form in black, | 
and pale face, may be seen nearly 


day, in a heavy dark carriage drawn | 
by a pair of black horses, an equip- | 
age of dignity and comfort without 
display, going to and from the Mc- 
Kinley home to the receiving sepul- 
chre where the casket that contains | 
the remains of her husband is guard- 
ed under the flag, and palms, and 
flowers. The cemetery is extensive 
and well kept, beautifully situated, a 
charming grove, grassy and shady, 
with pleasing roads and paths, and 
many memorials that gleam in the 
shadows or glitter in the sun. 

Next to the temporary tomb pro- 
tected by a detachment of regulars 
commanded by a lieutenant of the 
regular army from Alabama, the spot 
of greatest distinction is that des- 
tined to be the resting-place of the 
illustrious Chief Magistrate. The 
elevation chosen is a gradual slope 
of unostentatious but commanding 
conspicuity, overlooking a city of 
homes and land of plenty, where the 
utilities blend with the beauties. This 
is as fit as that the tomb of Wash- 
ington is beside the august Potomac; 
that Lincoln should rest in the land 
of Lincoln, the broad plains and 
bright rivers of Illinois around him; 
that Grant’s matchless monument 
should preside over the riverside of 
the historic and legendary Hudson; 
that the writer of the Declaration of 
Independence should be uplifted in 
his everlasting sleep upon a moun- 
tain top of Virginia. 

The walls of the parlor and sitting- 
room of Mrs. McKinley’s home are 
decorated with many likenesses of 
President McKinley, and the pale 
lady in black dwells with them in the 
past. The face of her husband is 
ever before her. She has preferen- 
ees and dislikes among his likenesses. 
One rather grave and deep-lined face 
does not please her, and she says of 
it, “My husband never wore a scowl 
like that—it is not a likeness.” It 
is, however, a work of art of high 
grade. She did not tolerate the sug- 
gestion that perhaps sometimes when 
she was not present he had the look 
she dislikes in a portrait. Her dis- 
position of that suggestion was, “He 
never looked like that.” The artist 
did idealize—and did not improve. 
She inclines to favor the more youth- 
ful pictures of the President. One 
she cares for has been engraved for 
the new ten-dollar bills, but it is not 
the President the people knew so well 
in the later years. 

It has been said in zeal without 
knowledge that Mrs. McKinley has 
borne up wonderfully well under her 
frightful trial, and is in_ better 
health than before the tragedy. It 
is not true. It is worth while that 
the world that cares for her should 
know the truth. She has aged since 
that sad, dread September, as if 
many bitter years had passed. There 
is a depth of’grief newly written in 
her face, leaving the beauty of fea- 
ture, but there is a haunting, trem- 





' er than her words: 


| loved. 


“There is now 
nothing for me -but to wait, and I 
want to go.” 

There is a quivering of the eyelids, 
lips and chin, the still signs of woe 


| that no light can chase away until 


the dawn of the blessed, radiant 
morning when she shall meet her be- 
Her faith that the loved, un- 
seen, are not lost, is perfect. Her 
intense consciousness that she is on- 
ly waiting is the weariness unto 


| death. 


It is the habit of Mrs. McKinley 
to go to the cemetery, where her 
heart and her interests are, for daily 
devotion. She has frequently driven 
over her accustomed route twice a 
day. <A trained nurse is constantly 
with her sitting by her side, unless 
some near friend is given the place, 
and then the nurse sits with the 
driver. 

In all the tragedies of the stage 
there is no scene more sorrowful or 
dramatic situation more striking and 
painful than Mrs. McKinley at the 
coffin of her husband. As placed it 
rests on a direct line with the open 
gates. The outlook is eastward. A 
sentinel walks there in the uniform 
of the Army of the United States— 
“Glory guards with solemn round.” 

The widow walks to the head of the 
casket that rises on its supports from 
the stone floor, draped so that the 
colors of the flag glow through the 
other decoration. No persuasion can 
cause the mourner to cease from 
weeping—leaning upon and bowed 
over the evergreens, the palms, a few 
fresh flowers and the flag, weeping 
bitterly, lamentably, without  re- 
straint—until she summons resolu- 
tion and totters away, tearful and 
sobbing, sinks into her carriage and 
falters to the old home.—From an 
article by Murat Halstead in the 
Saturday Evening Post, September 
6th. 





THE CHANGING YEAR 
September, a Month of Inspiration and 
Invigorating Outdoor Life. 


Behold September! Tripping from 
the hills she comes and lo! the mys- 
tie spell of August’s weaving breaks 
Indolence flees to the 
mistress who has gone before, and 
the languor and lassitude and lazy 
contentment of midsummer gives 
way to a quickening of vital forces 
and the inspiration of endeavor. Fair 
September? Not the wealth of floral 
tribute of her sister months doth she 
bring, but of the fulness of the har- 
vest doth she scatter on every side. 
Sere and yellow leaves flutter from 
the trees; they are her pledges in 
gold that there is no death, and April 
shall redeem them. The hills robe 
themselves in purple in the twilight 
hour and the air is vibrant with the 
plaint that “Katy did” and “Katy 
didn’t.” Once more the feathered 
hosts fill copse and grove and garden 
shrubbery, and if there be a new 
note, a minor chord, not present in 
their songs of the spring, therein is 
the promise that they go but for a 
little while. The clear air has in it 
a tonic which sets the rich blood to 
racing gloriously and fills with the 
desire of accomplishment the vigor 
which seeks expression in the world’s 
work. It is the month of inspira- 


at her touch. 





ulous, witsful expression even keen- 


tion.—Country Life In America. 
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A Fair Exchange. 


A little boy was suffering from a 
severe cold, and his mother gave him 
a bottle of cough mixture to take 
while at school. On his return she 
asked him if he had taken his medi- 
cine. 

“No,” he answered; “but Bobby 
Jones did. He liked it, so I swapped 
with him for a handful of nuts.”— 
Tit-Bits. 





Why He Escaped. 

The Literary Editor—‘That fel- 
low Seribler sent in a this 
morning entitled ‘Why Do I Live? ” 

The Editor—‘What did you do 
with it?” 

The Literary Editor.—‘Returned 
it with an inclosed slip, saying: ‘Be- 


poem 


cause you mailed this instead of 
bringing it personally.” ”—The In- 
dianapolis News. 





Fashion Hints for Autumn. 


The new drop-yokes produce the 
effect of very drooping shoulders 
and are shown in many of the new- 
est models with the yoke of all-over 
lace extending over the sleeves. 

Seams in slot effect remain the 
distinguishing note in many of the 
new skirts and jackets and also in the 
smart shirt-waists. 

There is nothing daintier than 
well-made and exquisitely decorated 
lingerie and since the vogue of fag- 
goting gowns, separate yokes, col- 
lars, etc., is at its height, this dainty 


needlework is likewise applied to 
underwear. The stitch employed is 
usually the plain faggeting or her- 
ringbone. 

There is a wide assortment of 


heavy-textured or “mannish” gods 
as they are termed, any one of which 
is appropriate for jacket-and-skirt 
suits. 

Boulevard velvet cords are shown 
in a wide assortynent of colors, and 
there is no more fashionable mate- 
rial for walking or street costumes. 

Embroidery and fancy stiches are 
the inevitable mark of distinction on 
‘everything from the dainty stock- 
collar to the even daintier hose. 

Fashion has decreed the extensive 
use of pendant and ball trimmings 
this season, and a great variety is 
exhibited. Both black and colored 
samples are procurable, as well as 
bits of metal and enamel from which 
iridescent beads and spangles are 
suspended. 

The possibilities or velvet ribbon 
as an ornamental feature have won 
for it the highest popularity in trim- 
ming net, chiffon and light woollens. 
—The Delineator. 





A story is told of a young laborer 
who, on his way to his day’s work, 
called at the registrar’s office to reg- 
ister his father’s death. When the 
official asked the date of the event, 
the son replied: 

“He ain’t dead yet, but he’ll be 
dead before night, so I thought it 
would save me another journey if 
you would put it down now.” 

“Oh, but that won’t do at all,” said 
the registrar. “Perhaps your father 


will live till to-morrow.” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir; the doc- 
tor says as he won’t; and he knows 
what he has given him.” 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letterg<intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. | 

Many mothers are very much trou- | 
bled at this season as to what the 
children shall wear to school. Miss | 
A. M. H. discusses the subject and 
gives some valuable hints. The pres- 
ent popularity of the blouse suit is | 
largely due to the economy in com- 
bining two colors in the make-up. 
Remnants can be purchased very 
cheaply and you can oftentimes buy | 
two nice serviceable dresses in this | 
way with the money one would cost 
if made entirely of one color. The 
objectionable feature of the blouse 
suit is that the skirt is always slip- 
ping down out of position. To ob- 
viate this, make strips simulating 
suspenders and sew them to the skirt 
crossing them in front or (what is. 
better still for winter wear) a plain | 
cotton waist sewed to the skirt, and 
over this wear the blouse. 

If you remember a former article 
of Miss H’s which appeared in these 
columns the little girls will have a 
sufficiency of bright fresh hair rib- 
bons, for they ean fix them them- 
selves. Nothing makes a school girl 
look quite so neat and attractive as 
pretty bright ribbon for her hair. 


I wish my girls to remember that | 
‘dress does not make but 


it 
oftentimes mar, the man or woman. 
You can be a perfect lady in a eali- 
co, but be sure that it is neat and 
clean. I knew a woman who taught 
in a college and still had so little 
common sense that she valued and 
marked the girls according to the 
dresses they wore. Those who dress- 
ed beautifully every day invariably 
received the best reports while the 
plain, persevering, studious girls 
were almost ignored by her. Let us 
be thankful that there are only a 
few such teachers, for one so ruled 
by prejudice ought not to be ad- 
judged capable of ruling others. 

A Reader’s letter tells us how she 
makes tomato butter. She has our 


‘they are cut by a 


does | 





thanks for the receipe and also for 
her kind words of encouragement. 
We are glad to know that she has a 
boy at the A. and M. College. I 
would be delighted to have the sons | 
and daughters of correspondents call | 
on me. They can learn my address | 
by asking for it at The Progressive 
Farmer office. 

I still persist in the roll call, hop- 
ing that you will answer ere long. 
Where are Mrs. I. C. Marshburn, | 
Hyacinth, Mrs. M. D. Evans, Invalid, | 
Priscilla, Abersteen and Uncle Dan? | 

AUNT JENNIE. 





School Dresses. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Some moth- 
ers seem to think if the girls have a 


nice Sunday dress that most any- | 


thing will do for school, but to my 
mind the school dresses are of first 
importance, since the children can- 
not help feeling humiliated if their 
dresses are faded, shabby or 
style. 





old | 
| losing their tomatoes simply because 
All teachers admire neatly dressed | 


children, and the girls have more re- 
spect for themselves, and their asso- 
ciates have more for them, when 


| they are given pretty and becoming 
This does | 
| not mean fine or showy clothes, for | 
| everything like showiness should be | 
| avoided in their school dresses, but | 
they should be of a becoming color | 


clothes to wear to school. 


and made up stylishly. 


The first object to be attained is | 


to make them comfortable. One of 
the most popular styles for school 
wear is the blouse suit with gathered 
or gored skirt. The blouse waist 
may be made of one material and the 
skirt of another, and the suit will 
be as pretty or even prettier than 


when they are both made of the same | 


goods. 

If one is not well supplied with 
means their school waists and dresses 
can be managed from old garments 
of théir own or from those of an 
older member of the family. Never 
is the old adage which declares that 
“what is worth doing at all is worth 


doing well” more applicable than to | 
the making of children’s clothing | 
from old material, for they never ob- | 


new-old clothes if 
Stylish pattern and 


ject to wearing 


made up prettily. 
made from an old 
coloring the 


school dress was 


tan cloth suit after 


cloth a rieh dark blue avith diamond | 


dye for wool and the cloth looked 


fresh and new because it was very | 
Black wool dress- | 


earefully pressed. 
es are serviceable for school wear but 
they are seldom kept all black, but 
blaek e or henrietta 
cloth ean be recolored a jet black, 
and if they are relieved by bright 
colors they are pretty-as well as ser- 
viceable. Ue. igo 
Seott Co., Ky. 


rusty cashmere 





A Useful Recipc. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—This beauti- 
ful autumn morning I will take time 
to write a word to the Chat, as you 
asked mie to do some time ago. I 
have been so very busy of late that 
I have neglected this, or rather have 
not taken time, but on seeing your 
letter of September 2nd in print I 
was so forcibly struck with its con- 
tents, that I felt I must write again. 
In that letter I found my feelings 
and thoughts expressed really better 
than I could express them myself, 
but why I was so much affected by 
your letter is that I have just parted 
with my dear baby boy, who left 
home September 3d for the A. and 
M. College at Raleigh. 

As for the old war times in the 
South, I might by a little effort on 
my part, tell a great many things 
that occurred, but recalling these 
things produces such sad feelings 


| that I feel like I had rather not re- 
| member them, but let the “dead past 


One thing I can say 
—that I truly hope we will never be 


bury its dead.” 


involved in such awful times again. 

And now if you will allow me a 
small space, I will give you a recipe 
Prob- 


ably there are many readers that are 


for making “tomato butter.” 


they do not know what to do with 





A most serviceable | 


| the present quantity. Take tomatoes, 
| pour boiling water over them to re- 
move the skin, press out all the seed 
you can. Then put through the chop- 
per; add lemon juice and_ grated 
rind; finally sweeten, and boil down 
to a marmalade, and you have nice 
“tomato butter.” 

My letter is getting longer than I 
intended, and I close, wishing Aunt 
Jennie and The Progressive Farmer 
a long and successful life. 


A READER. 


Wayne Co., N. C. 





County Seats Puzzles. 





| Dear Aunt Jennie:—The correct 
list of answers to the “county seats 
puzzles” published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer two wecks ago, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Man-te-o. 

2. Southport. 
3. Colum-bia. 
4 


. Murphy. 


5. Currituck Courthouse. ’ 


6. Edenton. 
7: Beaufort. 
8. Dobson. 
9. Bayboro. 
. Sparta(r). 
. Wind-sor. 
| 12. 
; 13. 
4. Swan Quarter. 
. Louisburg. 
3. New: Bern. 
. Graham. 
8. Carthage. 

19. Danbury. 

20. Oxford. 

21. Fay-ette-ville. 
- 22. Morg-ant-on. 

23. Concogd. 

24. Newton. 

25. Shelby. 

26. Snow Hill. 

27. Webster. 

Marshall. 

Marion. 
Albemarle. 
Monroe. 


| 
| 
{ 
Jack-son. 

Warrent-on. 


— — 
PD _ 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 





HUGH M. 


Martin Co., N. C. 





Truly, ‘‘the Heathen Chineeis Peculiar.’’ 


He whitens his boots instead of 
blackening them. 

He rides with his heels in his stir- 
rups instead of his toes. 

His compass points south. 

Tlis women folks are often seen in 
| trousers, accompanied by men in 
gowns. 

Often he throws away the fruit of 
| the melon and eats the seeds. 
| He laughs on receiving bad news. 
| (This is to deceive evil spirits.) 

His left hand is the place of honor. 
He says westnorth instead of 
| northwest, and sixths-four instead of 
| four-sixths. 

His favorite present to a parent is 
| a coffin. 

He faces the bow when rowing a 
| boat. - 

| His mourning color is white. 





Cheerfulness is just as natural to 
the heart of a man in strong health 
as color to his cheek; and wherever 
there is habitual gloom there must 
be either bad air, unwholesome food, 

| improperly severe labor, or 
| habits of life.-—John Ruskin. 


erring 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


IT hnew no safe depository of the ultimate pow- 
ers of the society but the people themselves, and 
if we think them not enlightened enough to exer- 
aise their control with a wholesome discretion, tne 
remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their diseretion by education.—Thomas Jefferson. 








Rural free delivery of mails continues its on- 


ry 
There are now 
163 routes, and the number is to be increased to 


ward march in North Carolina. 


200 within the next two weeks. <A year ago there 
were only about twenty. 


\ 





It is perhaps not too late to thank Mr. Taylor 
for his article last week, “How One Man Has Im- 
proved a Worn-out Farm.” This is a subject of 
overshadowing importance here in the South, 
and we should like very much to have the pleasure 
of printing a large number of articles bearing 
on it. 





This press dispatch from New Orleans is of 
more than ordinary interest: “The construction 
of some. twenty new cotton-seed mills in Missis- 
sippi for this season’s seed crop, and the fight be- 
tween the independent mills and those in the 
trust, have resulted in sending the price of cotton 
seed up-to $19 a ton, the highest price known for 
years, as against a maximum of $16 a ton last sea- 
son, and with prospects of a still higher price as 
the competition grows warmer.” Another dis- 
patch, which comes from Austin, Texas, says that 
the great meat-packing houses, the,Armours and 
the Mattie, are buying up the independent oil 
tills in the Lone Star State. ; 





We should have noted last week that the Bibli- 
eal Recorder and the Raleigh Christian Advocate 
are now published in the same building in which 
The Progressive Farmer is located. These neigh- 
bors of ours also came out in 16-page forms last 
week, with handsome covers as additional attrac- 
tions. “Both papers are ably edited and deserve 
the prosperity that they enjoy. The reader will 
recall that the managers of the three papers have 
formed a co-operative company to do their own 
printing and presswork. And the Advocate’s trib- 
ute to the men who manage our mechanical de- 
partment is well merited: “Our foreman is Mr. 
W. A. Faucette; linotype operator, Mr. V. C. 
Terry; and pressman, Mr. B. F. Ellis—all true 
gentlemen and experts in their respective lines.” 








If you do not file your copies of The Progres- | 
sive Farmer (a thing you ought to do, and which 
you will find it very easy to do with this handy 16- | 
paze form) then you should clip and preserve the | 
rules for the prevention and spread of typhoid 
‘ever published in our last number. The State 
owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. R. H. Lewis, Sec- | 
retary of the State Board of Health,for the prepa- 
ration and publication of these rules—and also | 
owes a debt to the press of the State for putting 
them before the reading public. There are doubt- 
less hundreds of deaths in North Carolina every 
year due to nothing more nor less than to the ig- 
norance or the ignoring of these simple regula- 
tions. “Typhoid fever is almost the Black Death 
in this country,” as the Monroe Journal says, and 
it is the duty of us all to encourage everything 
calculated to reduce its ravages. 


| CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS | 


| of his “French Revolution.” 
| is well worthy of thought we have copied the 
| erabbed old philosopher’s opinion, and present it | 


| falls. 


WE SEE IT. 


We began this department last week with a 
word of comment on“the dearth of news for sever- 
al weeks past.” Nevertheless the world has doubt- 
less been going forward about as rapidly as ever | 
during this season of comparative quiet, perhaps | 
more rapidly—certainly so if we are to accept the 
view which Carlyle sets forth in the earlier pages | 
Because the subject 


herewith: 

“The oak grows silently, in the forest, a thou- 
sand years; only in the thousandth year, when 
the woodman arrives with his axe, is there heard 
an echoing through the solitudes; and the oak 
announces itself when, with far-sonding crash, it 
[But] * * when our oak flowered, or 
put on its leaves (its glad Events), what shout of 
proclamation could there be? Hardly from the 
most observant a word of recognition. These 
things befel not, they were slowly done; not in an | 
hour but through the flight of days: what was to 
be said of it? This hour seemed wholly as the last 
was, as the next would be. It is thus everywhere 
that foolish Rumor babbles not of what was done, 
but of what was misdone or undone, and foolish 
History (ever, more or less, the written eptiomiz- | 
ed synopsis of Rumor) knows so little that were 
not as well unknown.” 

And so our author goes on to say that while 
history treats so nearly exclusively of battles and 
invasions and crusades, (“mere sin and misery; | 
not work but hindrance of work’), the world has 
been carried forward and made glorious not by 
these noisy and sensational actions, but by Na- 
ture’s kind harvests, and by “the hand of the 
craftsman and the mind of the thinker.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s view is not entirely correct; the 
good, as well as the bad, at times speaks in thun- 
der tones, and History hearing, takes note of a 
Declaration of Independence, of.a Magna Char- 
ta wrung from King John, or of an Emancipation 
Proclamation freeing millions of slaves. But it 
is true that the larger part of the world’s progress 
is made gradually and quietly, by steady growth 
like that by which the oak clothes itself in green, 
bears its acorns, and grows to be the giant of the 
forest. And the real news of the world, if we are 
only watchful and far-seeing enough to under- 
stand the things before us, is not of the lashing 
and foaming and eddying of the surface, but of 
the deeper and less noisy current that is guiding 
all and carrying humanity onward. So it is that 
this department is to deal not so much with iso- 
lated bits of news, considered separately, as with 
the general trend of thought—‘the Drift of 
Things.” The reader, of course, will not always 
agree with us in what we shall say, and sometimes 
he will be right and we wrong. But this liability 
to error is the common misfortune of all men, 
and no man has a right to keep silent when he 
feels that he ought to speak, or to fold his hands 
when he feels that he ought to work, simply be- 
cause Providence didn’t see fit to make him infal- 
lible. It is ours only to speak the truth and de- 
fend the right as God gives us to see the truth | 
and the right. 

A rather lengthy foreword is this, but as it is | 
our purpose to make this a regular department | 
of The Progressive Farmer, it is perhaps worth | 
while for the writer and the reader to confer to- | 
gether at the outset as to the object in view. 

* * * 

ONE FORWARD MOVEMENT.—A fact of 
no small significance, for example, considered as | 
a mark of progress, is that nearly all the high | 
schools and colleges of North Carolina have had | 
record-breaking openings this month. Friends of | 
the University are claiming that it will reach the | 
600 mark this session. The A. and M. College has | 
outdone itself and President Winston has been | 








| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Working overtime for two weeks trying to find | 


| previous campaigns for ten years past. 


room for the boys who have come. Wake Forest’s , 


enrollment, an exchange tells us, “breaks all pre- 
vidus records, being 266; there are 68 counties 
represented, and seven States.” A letter which 
we have just received from a Davidson College 
professor says that that institution “opened on 
September 4th with the largest attendance in her 
history,” and that the total enrollment will ex- 
ceed 200. The same story—“largest opening ever 
known”—comes also from the institutions for 
girls and young women, from the Baptist Female 
University, Peace Institute, St. Mary’s, Oxford 
Seminary, and others. This increased interest in 
higher education is doubtless attributable largely 
to the educational campaign for the _ public 
schools, for the interests of all classes of schools 
are very nearly linked together, and you cannot 
benefit one class without helping all. 


THE STATE CAMPAIGN.—The political 
campaign in this State is not awakening the in- 
terest and enthusaism which have characterized 
The is- 
sues are not of such great pith and moment as 
those with which we have had to deal heretofore. 
Nevertheless, this is a campaign of no small im- 
portance, and the result, whatever it may be, will 
doubtless be even more significant than that of 
any other campaign of recent years, except that 
of’1900. For the first time the people ‘are to vote 
bound by the shackles of no race issue. The po- 
litical freedom promised in 1900 is a reality. Mr. 
Simmons’ alleged discovery of a Republican plot 
to overturn the Amendment has not been taken 


| seriously, and the action of the Republican State 


Convention in unseating all negro delegates, and 
refusing to declare “against suffrage restriction, 
seems to have driven the last nail in the coffin 
of the “nigger” issue, at least so far as this cam- 
paign is concerned. This shrewd action en the 
part of the Republicans has doubtless done much 
to encourage the “Independent movement” which 
has assumed surprising proportions within the 
last sixty days. Independent Democratic tickets 
have been launched in a considerable number of 
counties; a Democratic member of the last Legis- 
lature is running as an Independent candidate for 
Congress in the Sixth District; Mr. Lindsay Pat- 
terson, a Gold Democrat, is to oppose Mr. Kitchin 
in the Fifth, and, last but not least, a number of 
bolting Democrats met in Greensboro last week 
and endorsed the candidacy of Mr. Thomas N. 
Hill for Chief Justice. What is more, they will 
open headquarters in Greensboro and prosecute 
vigorously the campaign against Judge Clark. 
Having been endorsed by the Republican Conven- 
tion, Mr. Hill will doubtless poll the entire 
strength of that party, but it is our opinion that 
the blunders of the anti-Clark faction, to which 
we alluded editorially some weeks ago, have per- 
manently prevented the large growth of that fac- 
tion that at one time seemed possible. 

The Republican ranks will undoubtedly be con- 
siderably augmented by white recruits this year, 
but it does not now seem possible that this addi- 
tion will be large enough, taking the Stete as a 
whole, to balance the loss occasioned by the dis- 
franchisement of colored Republicans. There wiil 
be some loss to the Republicans, too, not only by 
the cisfranchisement of many negroes, but by the 
breaking away of a large number of those edueat- 
ed negroes qualified to vote. The general feeling 
of the blacks seems to have beea very well voiced 


| by their Baptist organ, the Sentinel, which said 


last week: 

“Some suppose whatever the consequences he 
will follow the Republicans. This has been large- 
ly true of the past, but the class of negroes who 
have the right of franchise to-day cannot be reck- 
oned upon as the class who have been shelved. 
The negro by the thirty-five years of loyalty to 
the Republican party has certainly paid his debt, 
and there is no reason why he shvuuld not vote for 
his best interests now.” 

The candidates for the Legislature, we believe, 
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have not begun canvassing yet; if they have, we | 
have not heard what they are discussing. Their 
big problem will be that of raising money to pay 
the State’s debts and keep the institutions run- 
ning properly. And this reminds us that we have | 


recently heard more than one prominent man de- | 


clare for the adoption of the South Carolina dis- 
pensary system, by which the Palmetto State 
raises such a large proportion of her public funds. 
The matter has not yet found its way into the 
public prints, but this sentiment is perhaps 


stronger than most people think. On the other | 


hand, it is true that only two weeks ago the Union| lj 3 
| nounced in last week’s paper seems to have great- 


County people decided to abandon the system 
there, on what grounds we have not heard. 
* * * 


strike is now in its nineteenth week, but each side 
seems to be as determined as when it began. The 
non-striking force is so small that only 100,000 
tons of anthracite are now being mined weekly, 
while the normal output is something more than 
1,000,000 tons. Prominent political leaders have 
made several futile efforts to end the difficulty. 

The President has completed his “swing around 
the circle” and is again doing business in the 
White House. He was warmly received in the 
South, and good-sized crowds greeted his train 
at several points in this State. »>He made only one 
speech, that delivered at Asheville Tuesday which 
we are printing on another page. 

We are not taking seriously Tom L. Johnson’s 
candidacy for the Presidency. While we have not 
studied the man very closely, what we have learn- 
ed convinces us that he is more extreme than Mr. 
Bryan, without Mr. Bryan’s ability and refine- 
ment, and not so well balanced as the Nebraskan. 





We shall not be surprised if the endorsement of | 


Johnson does much to keep Ohio in the Republi- 
can column two years hence. 


They are having another revolution down in | 
Sotith America; the people can’t be happy’ with- | 
out them. This time the trouble is in Panama. | 


It ‘is said that it will necessitate the recall of 
Consul Hezelfiah Gudger who came to Asheville 
last week to take a vacation. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER--SOME RANDOM COM-— 
MENT. 


The oat-chess theory is again at the front this 
week, and now perhaps enough has been said to 
end the matter. The only good that can come out 
of it is increased interest in clean seed, since to 
have clean seed is the only way to avoid the chess 
or cheat. We are perfectly willing for each man 
to think of the matter as he pleases, but for our 


ment. 

Mr. Blacknall’s article on curing peavine hay 
has attracted considerable attention. We are glad 
to print his spplementary letter. 

More attention should be given to the keeping 
of vegetables through the winter. 
in it. Mr. Beliott’s letter contains some timely 
suggestions. 

Mr. Womble’s series of letters on bees will close 
next week. 


A reader of The Progressive Farmer asks for a | 
recipe for drying and packing figs. We shall be | 
glad*to hear from any one who has had experience | 
in this work. 





‘Phe essay on farm machinery which will be con- 
cluded next week, won the two-horse mowing ma- 
cine offered by the Osborne Manufacturing Com- | 
pany as a prize for the best article on this subject | 
by an A. and M. College student. Mr. Finley has 
a right to be proud of his success. 





| 
| 
Our spelling match for the young people an- | 
| 
| 
| 


ly interested the children, and responses are still 
. . } 
coming in. 


The first correct version was sent | 


| by Linda Shuford, of Newton, N. C., who is thir- | 


NEWS MISCELLANY.—tThe anthracite coal | 


teen years old. The prize book has been sent to 
her, and the correct spelling of the article will be 
given in our next issue. 





A month ago at Cumberland, Md., a mob took | 
the law into its own hands and lynched a man sus- 
pected of some crime. After the murderous work | 
had been done, proof of the man’s innocence was 
discovered. At Camden, N. J., last week an in- 
furiated crowd surrounded a negro’s house and 
was about to lynch him when a son of the wronged 
person came and proved the negro not guilty. 
Our courts are thoroughly able to deal with crime, 
and it is a fearful thing for any man or set of 
men to murder a suspect without giving him that 
Full opportunity of proving innocence which the 
law guarantees to high and low alike. 





‘THE THINKERS 


A New Freedom. 





In a discussion of “College Culture in the New | 
North Carolina” in the Wake Forest Quarterly | 
Bulletin, Prof. J. B. Carlyle of Wake-¥orest Col- 
lege, says: 

“Of course in its essential characteristics there 
is no New North Carolina; the same people as | 
hitherto constitute its citizenship. They are ac- 
tuated by the same motives, moved by the same | 
purposes, stirred by the same tranditions. But | 
there is a different spirit in the air; different [ 


ideals control men’s thinking and shape their con- | 
duct, and different pursuits claim their attention. | 
In this sense North Carolina is a new State. And | 
in the evolution of this new era two factors are 
operating—political liberty in a new sense, and 


| an unprecedented industrial awakening. 


“For a third of a century many North Caroli- 
nians in the exercise of the functions of the citi- 


P ‘ \ | zen have considered not the value of principles, | 
part we subscribe entirely to Prof. Massey’s state- 


or the effeefs of policies, or the personality of 


exigencies. This is all changed; henceforth men 


_ will be free to form their own political creeds and 
| to fight for their adoption. 


There’s money | 


The note from Prof. Emery reminds us to say | 


to his North Carolina friends that he has severed 
his connection with the Wyoming: Experiment 
Station. He is now at Skowhegan, Maine. 

The article on Mrs. McKinley, which we have 
condensed from a very much longer one in the 
Saturday’ Evening Post, will doubtless interest 
many readers. 
(14th) that President McKinley died. 


| ments. 


“There is now an open field for constructive 
statesmanship, in which neither the fear of popu- 
lar abuse nor the craving for popular favor will 
exert a dominating influence; therefore, the day 
of the demagogue is about to depart.” 





Southern lawmakers have done comparatively 
little as yet in the way of restricting the employ- 
ment of child labor in manufacturing establish- | 
It is an undisputed fact that large num- 
bers are employed in Southern cotton mills and 
other factories who are still under ten years of 


| age. Most of these juvenile toilers are children of 


It was just a year ago Sunday | 


white parents, and to such an extent does child 


labor prevail in some quarters that the percentage 


The Sunday-school Lesson will hereafter be a | 


regular feature of the paper. 


| is much greater than that of white children. 


The article “Self Education” on page 11—and | 


a very thoughtful article it is; do not fail to read 
it—+was, by an oversight, not properly credited. 
It was written for the Raleigh Christian Advo- 
cate. We try to give proper credit for every arti- 


. cle we use. 


of colored children attending the publie schools 
All 
this is wrong. It shuts the former out from op- 
portunities for the proper development of mind 
and body and is laying the foundation for an ig- 
norant citizenship. In iustice to itself the South 
should put a stop to this injustice against child 


| labor.—Statesville Mascot. 





| of this sort are little better than none. 


| cover the waters. 


| one hand and lambs on the other. 


| combined effort ? 


More Than the Three R’s. 
In the ten cis-Mississippian Southern States 
the proportion of illiterate white voters is as 
large as it was in 1850; and the public schools in 


| these States now give “five cents’ worth of educa- 


Schools 
The peo- 
ple do not care for them. The stolidity of igno- 
rance canont be overcome by any such perfunc- 
tory attack as this. The leaders of the best South- 


tion per child for only 87 days a year.” 


| ern opinion haye come to recognize this truth, 


and they have begun work in a new way. They 
have discovered that the schools must do some- 
thing more than teach the three R’s, for a people 
without diversified occupations and without train- 
ing do not care for the three R’s, nor does the 


| three R’s profit them greatly. An idle and unpro- 


ductive man is no less useless because he can 
read and write+—Walter H. Page in “The Rebuild- 
ing of Old Commonwealths.” 





Harder on Himself Than the Dog. 


The following story was used to some effect in 
the campaign for local taxation in 1897. In view 
of recent discussions, it is worth reviving. The 
speaker was confronted by decided opposition to 
voting special taxes so long as the negroes should 
share them; and he met it with this story of the 
Irishman and his dog. “Now,” said he, “are you 
going to do like the Irishman did the dog, because 
by voting taxes you aid the negro. Pat got: mad 
at his dog, kicked him out of the house into the 
snow and ice, followed him up and held him fast 
by the tail until his teeth chattered. His wife 
seeing him, asked: ‘What in the divil are yez 
about Pat? Are yez trying to friz yourself to 
death? ‘No, said Pat, ‘I am trying to friz this 


| critter of a dog.”—Biblical Recorder. 





It is Out of Date. 


“Paddle your own canoe,” was once an admo- 
nition of independence more desirable than thrift. 
But canoes are out of date and larger crafts 
To “paddle your own canoe,” 
in these days means that you will never “get 
there”—in a financial sense. Why this change, 
do you ask? JReasons are as thick as dewberries 


' and as plain as the ears on a donkey. One suffi- 


cient reason is that there are two great parties 
in the country that may be termed shearers on the 
The shearers 
are out for the wool, are thoroughly organized, 
armed and equipped for the campaign. The lambs 
are unorganized—each one “paddling his own ca- 
noe,” as it were. They must surrender their wool 
to the organized and disciplined army of shearers. 


| They are fortunate if they escape without being . 
| . 5 ee, | “skinned.” 
| candidates, but the demands of peculiar political | BM 
| ers and join the union. 


To succeed they must become shear- 

. eS \ 
It is thus with farmers 
who still try to paddle their own canoes. What 
chance has a farmer in competition with interests 
organized to fleece him, unless he meets organiza- 
tion with organization, and combjned effort with 
The theory of individual effort 
and individual independence is attractive, but 
out of date. Farmers, fruit growers truck farm- 
ers and men engaged in every branch of rural in- 
dustry must cease trying to paddle their own ca- 
noes. They must board a larger craft—a line-of- 
battle ship, for instance, have their officers and 
weapons of offense and defense, obey orders and 
learn how to handle their arms effectively. To 
be plain about it and leave metaphor aside, farm- 
ers must organize, act intelligently and in concert, 
or they will lose their legitimate profits. Many 
have done so already, and many more will do so 
before they learn that the man who paddles his 
own eanoe, can make no headway against the cur- 
rent.—Farm and Ranch. 








We believe that no State which has established 
a reformatory for youthful criminals has ever 
abandoned it This is an argument going to show 


the practical beneficence of such institutions, and 
there is no reason to think that North Carolina’s 
experience would be different from that of the 
States which have adopted this method of dealing 
with a perplexing problem.—Charlotte Observer. 
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Life and Good, or ‘Death and Evil— 
Which ? 


(Notes on the Sabbath School | 
Lesson for September 14, 1902.— 
Deuteronomy 30:11-20.) 

The last lesson dealt with the man- 
ner in which the will of God is re- | 
vealed to man; this of the manner in 
which this will may be made effect- | 
ive in developing character. There | 





son: First, the intensely practical | 
nature of religious truth as taught | 
by Moses (Deuteronomy 30:11-14); | 
second, the inevitable result of obe- | 
dience to the Divine will, life and 
good (Deuteronomy 30:15-16) ; third, 
the inevitable result of disobedience 
to this revealed will, death and evil 
(Deuteronomy 30:15, 17-18); fourth, | 
Moses’s appeal to heaven with ref- 
erence to the truth and importance 
of this revelation (Deuteronomy 30: 
19-20). 

These are among the last words of 
Moses, the great Jewish lawgiver; in | 
fact, they are the closing words of 
his last formal address, contained in 
Deuteronomy 27 to 30 inclusive. He 
had been the chosen messenger and 
representative of the Almighty, their 
prophet and teacher as Aaron had 
been their priest and intercessor, for 
forty years. He had given them the 
ten commandments, the ten funda- 
mental precepts, the basis of all mor- 
ality. He had given them a civil 
code of laws in which these precepts | 
were applied to the civil government | 
of the people. He had given them a | 
system of worship which recognized 
the fact of sin and the necessity for 
atonement and personal sanctifica- 
tion. 

In this address he elaborates with 
great detail the blessings, spiritual 
and temporal, which follow the ob- 
servance of these precepts and obe- 
dience to this code of laws and 
depicts in words which even now 
seem to scorch and burn the calam- 
ities which would inevitably follow 
disobedience. In the verses imme- 
diately preceding the lesson he had 
summoned up the first table of the 
law in a few words: “The bord will 
again rejoice over thee for good, 
* * * if thou turn unto the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul,” as in Leviticus 
19:18, he had summed up the sec- 
ond table: “Thou shalt thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

In the first four verses of this les- 
son he assures us that this system of 
religion is entirely practical, that 
it gives a working theory of life to 
all men everywhere. It is not hid- 
den, nor far off, not in heaven, nor 
beyond the sea, but very nigh unto 
every man, in the mouth and in the | 
heart, waiting only to be done, put 
in practice, worked out. 


love 





Moses realized that the Israelites | 
would attach undue importance, as 
in fact they did through all their 
history, to the elaborate system of 
sacrifice which_had been established 
necessary as that was to teach the | 
nature of sin, atonement, and moral | 
and physical cleanliness. 


Through- | 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


| rifice. 


thus David: 


| ble” 


are four principal points in the les- | « 


| Jesus, 


{ 
| verely. 


| the 


out all subsequent ages the prophets 
echo these words of Moses, insist- 
ing on practical, righteous living as 
infinitely more important than sac- 
For example, Samuel to Saul: 
“To obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams;” 
“Will I eat the flesh of 
bulls, or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer unto God thanksgiving; and 
pay thy vows unto the most High: 
And call upon me in the day of trou- 
(Psalms 50:13-15): thus Micah: 
What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?’ 
“Judgment, merey, and faith:” said 
“these ought ye to have done, 


| and not to leave the other undone.” 


Let us not blame the Jews too se- 
We, too, are apt to put 
going, church membership, 
and church giving in the place of 
just dealing in business and right 
living in all lines. The men who are 
welcomed to the joy of their Lord are 
not those who preach or cast out dev- 


ehureh 


| ils, but who have fed the hungry and 


clothed the naked, men who have 
worked out this revelation of Moses 
as applied to modern conditions. 
“The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
‘mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the 


| word of faith, which we preach; that 


if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved” 
(Romans 10:8-9). 

This then is the first part of the 
lesson, that the religion which Moses 
taught, and which the following 
Seriptures more fully expound and 
illustrate, is a practical thing, a mat- 
ter for everyday practice, that in its 
essence and substance it is loyalty 
to God and truth, to right, and as 
the result of this, a life of practical 
helpfulness to men. Everything else 
than this, whether in Jewish sacrifice 
or Christian church going or re- 
membership, is mere scaffolding, 
which rightly used is helpful, but 
wrongly used, harmful. The result 
of this is life and good. 

Moses was talking to these people, 
or their elders (Deuteronomy 7:1, 
29:2), and hence emphasizes national 
obedience, national prosperity, and 
material abundance. The condition 
of their retaining the land, becoming 
rich and prosperous, a lending in- 
stead of a borrowing nation, a con- 
quering instead of a subject nation, 
was obedience to this fundamental 
law of the ten commandments and 
the judgments and statutes placed 
thereon; national life, national good, 
and herein is a lesson for all nations 
and all times. No nation ean long 
survive moral corruption. Rome fell 
not by the sword of vandals but by 
weight of her own corruption. 
The decaying nations are the moral- 
ly corrupt nations. Jesus and Paul, 
who often discussed the same theme, 
applied it to personal life. With 
them loyalty to God and love to our 
neighbor meant life, true life, life 
beginning now in this loyalty and 


,| love and continuing through all the 


ages, the present heaven, and present 
good to go on forever. 
The third point in the lesson is the 





inevitable result of disobedience to 
the law of God as revealed through 
Moses, death and evil. There is no 
better illustration of the truth thus 
stated than the after history of Is- 
rael. On that devoted people were 
visited all the curses* so vividly de- 
scribed by Moses in the earlier por- 
tion of his address (Read Deuterono- 
my 28:15-68), nor need we search 
long nor far for ample illustrations 
in the lives of individuals and com- 
munities in our own time. Our jails, 
penitentiaries, alms-houses, and asy- 
lums, the greater burden of our tax- 
es are but evidences of our attempts 
to check the tide of death and evil 
all growing out of the failure of the 
individual to work out for himself 
and into his own character the teach- 
ings of Moses and of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, that prophet Hike unto Moses 
raised up in the fullness of time to 
complete the revelation then begun. 

Lastly, we have in this lesson the 
solemn appeal to heaven by Moses 
that he had set before them on the 
one hand life and good and on the 
other death and evil, just such an 
appeal as should be made by every 
father, pastor, or teacher. The ef- 
fect of this appeal will be largely 
measured by the character of the 
man or woman who makes it. One 
can readily see how impressive that 
appeal of Moses must have been. He 
was one hundred and twenty years 
old. For forty years he had been 
their chosen leader, a man_ with 
whom God talked face to face, a man 
who had power with God because he 
was ever ready to sacrifice himself 
for his people. How effective the ap- 
peal of the teacher will be will de- 
pend largely on the extent to which 
he has worked these commandments 
into his own life, on his loyalty to 
God, to right, to justice, to truth, 
and the practical bearing of his life 
toward his fellow men. 

Whether the appeal be heeded or 
not, it is everlastingly true for all 
men everywhere in all ages and na- 
tions that loyalty to God and love to 
man are the essential and vital prin- 
ciples in all true religion, that they 
everywhere mean life and good, and 
that disobedience to God and the 
oppression of men mean death, moral 
and spiritual, and evil for time and 
eternity.—Dr. Henry Wallace. 





It is folly to ask God for more 
strength to overcome the evil tenden- 
cies of our natures when we have not 
used to the full the strength He has 
already given us. God honors no 
drafts on Himself which we can cash 


ourselves.—Methodist Recorder. 





“Learn to entwine with your pray- 
ers the small cares, the trifling sor- 
rows, the little wants of daily life. 
Whatever affects you, turn it into 
prayer and send it up to God.” 





CHILDREN ARE IN DANGER 


| in our fierce summers, when cholera 
| morbus and other bowel troubles are 


rampant. Save your little ones by 
giving them Perry Davis’ Painkiller. 
Plain directions will be found on 
each bottle. 





Enough Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary 
as the use of the plow to in- 
sure a full crop. 

Our books tell how much plant food 


each crop removes from the soil, also 
how best to replace it. They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York- 





RHE UMACIDE CURED HON. 


H. H. Feige lanl 


ory .C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG co. 

Gentiemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, Creare, © of ao 
recommended R 
bought one bottle and Boe ac using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten nfy arm. and it has 

Very epee, 
(Signed) H. ARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of Fol oo promi 
nent and highly ha ected citizens of 
Davidson C..unty. a represented his 
county in the last legtahasane. 

Rbeumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug: 
gists sellit. Price $l. 








Guilford College, N. C. 


Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
Ex- 
Send for 


Strong in equipment: 


for high moral tone. 
penses moderate. 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of ‘body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
Bhese type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE F ARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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SAVE © N E- HALF 
the staples and stapling, by using PAGE FENCE. 
PAG E WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


fend model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on tentatil lity. For free. book, 


How w secure TB ANE MARKS "z 





CASNOWe 


OPPUSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Seein’ Things. 








I ain’t afeard uv snakes, or toads, or 
bugs, or worms or mice, 

An’ things’’at girls are skeered uv I 
I think are awful nice! 

I’m pretty brave, I guess; an’ yet I 
hate to go to bea, 

For, when I’m tucked in warm and 
snug and when my prayers are 
said, 

Mother tells me “Happy dreams!” 
and takes away the light 

An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone and see- 
in’ things at night! 


Sometimes they’re in the corner, 
sometimes they’re by the door, 

Sometimes they’re all -a-standin’ in 
the middle uv the floor; 

Sometimes they’re a-sittin’ down, 
sometimes they’re walkin’ round 

So softly an’ so creepylike they never 
make a sound! 

Sometimes they are as black as ink, 
an’ other times they’re white, 

But the color ain’t no difference 
when you see things at night! 


Once, when I licked a feller ’at had 
just moved on our street, 

An’ father sent me up to bed with- 
out a bite to eat, 

I woke up in the dark and saw things 
standin’ in a row, 

A lookin’ at me cross-eyed and p’int- 

in’ at me—so ? 

my? I wuz so skeered that time 

I never slep’ a mite— 

almost alluz when I’m bad that 

I see things at night! 


Oh, 


d big 


R 


Lucky thing I ain’t a girl, or I’d be 
skeered to death! 

Bein’ I’m a boy, I duck my head an’ 

hold my breath; 

An’ I am, oh! so sorry I’m a naughty 
boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better an’ I say my 
prayers again! 

Gran’ma tells me that’s the only way 
to make it right, 

When a feller has been wicked an’ 
sees things at night! 


An’ so, when other. naughty boys 
would coax me into sin, 

I try to skwush the Tempter’s voice 
that urges me within; 

An’ when they’s pie for supper or 
sakes ’at’s big an’ nice, 

I want to—but I do not pass 
plate f’r them things twice! 

No, ruther let starvation wipe 
slowly out o’ sight 

Than I should keepa livin’ on an see- 
im’ things at night. 

—Eugene Field. 


my 


me 





Grumble Day. 


“No salt in the oatmeal,” growled 
Ned. 

“Flatter 
Gertrude. 

“Of course,” said mother, quietly. 
“What else did you expect on Grum- 
ble day ?” 


than sawdust,” sighed 


“Grumble day?’ said both children | 


at once. 

I have deeid- 
ed to observe it as often as there is a 
demand for it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ger- 
trude. 

“We have Thanksgiving day,” re- 
plied mother. “Then we count up 
our blessings. On that day we have 
an unusual amount of temporal bless- 
We rest and feast and have a 
Grumble day is just the 
opposite. If we feel like grumbling 
when we get out of bed we start a 
Grumble day. On such a day we will 
have only the most necessary things 


“Yes, grumble day. 


ings. 
good time. 





to geat, the plainest food and the 
hardest work.” 

Gertrude and Ned looked at each 
other in dismay. “Will just one 
grumble mean that we shall observe 
Grumble day?” asked Ned. 

“One grumble is enough,” said 
mother, “when we have so much to 
be thankful for.” 

“Does everybody have to go with- 
out because one person grumbles?”’ 
asked Gertrude. 

“Do you think it would be polite 
for part of us to eat more and have 
a greater variety than the others,’ 
said mother, “even if we deserved 
more ?” 

“This is jolly gcod steak,” said 
Ned, without waiting for Gertrude 
to reply. 

“Yess, too good for Grumble day,” 
said father as he slyly slipped an- 
other piece on Ned’s plate. 

At dinner they had plain meat and 
potato with no dessert, and for sup- 
per brown bread and milk; but the 
children made no complaint. They 
knew that mother could be relied 
upon to carry out what she under- 
took. 

That night Ned and Gertrude 
made a solemn vow not to make one 
word of complaint ever again. 

Next morning Ned, being in a hur- 
ry, took a large spoonful of hot ce- 
real in his mouth. He swallowed it 
with a gulp. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed, “that oat- 
meal is—” here Gertrude kicked him 
under the table—“is lovely and hot!” 
he added, and the family laughed. 

They both remembered after that, 
and for three days no complaint was 
heard in the family. They were both 
sure that they were completely cured 
of grumbling. They were so sure of 
it that one of them forgot. 

“Bread rolls!’ whined Gertrude. 
“I’m sick of them; why don’t we ever 
have waffles?” Then she clapped her 
hand over her mouth. Ned was look- 
ing inexpressibly disgusted. 

“But the bread rolls are lovely and 
light,” she added cheerfully. 

“Too late,” said mother, and they 
had another Grumble day. 

That night mother talked it over 
with them. “I want to give you just 
what you like best,” she said, “pro- 
vided it is good for you. I try very 
hard to plan for your favorite dishes, 
and I am very glad to have you sug- 
gest things that you would like. But 
when everything is served and it is 
impossible to change it for anything 
different, complaint does no good, 
and it certainly does the complainer 
harm.” 

Three or four Grumble days com- 
pletely cured Ned and Gertrude, and 
now Gertrude says, “Why, we have 
Thanksgiving day every day in the 
year !”—Selected. 





To wish others well is good; but to 
exert ourselves to secure their wel- 
fare is better. 





GRIM FIGURES PROVE 


cause bowel troubles are rampant. 
What a merey it is that we have Per- 
ry Davis’ Painkiller to save our lit- 
tle ones. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Self .Education. 
N. H. D. WILSON. 








Italian Queens for Sale. 
$1.00 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 


| bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 


Much is being said just now on) 
Education, and surely North Caroli- 
na needs to be awakened. Something 
must be done speedily to give every | 
child an opportunity to secure the | 
elements of an education, and some- | 
thing must as surely be done to pre- 
vent the ignorance or selfishness of 
parents from defrauding the  chil- 
dren. But the most schools and col- 
leges can do is to give the beginnings 
of an education. Even those who 
have enjoyed the best advantages in 
schools must therefore press forward 
by self education. On the other 
hand, such are the privileges and op- 
portunities of the day, that the most 
ignorant need not despair. I write 
this to entreat the reader whose mis- 
fortune or whose youthful fault has 
prevented his securing an education 
in the schools to take heart and enter 
with vigor and system upon the work 
of self-education. 

“T have not the time.” It is mar- 
velous what a very little time it takes. 
A few minutes given to real study 
each day will work wonders, and one 
will soon be able by reason of im- 
proved intellect to accomplish more 
of regular business in less time. “I 
am too poer to get the books.” That 
was once a possible objection but not 
now. The latest novel may cost a 
great deal but well-bound, well-print- 
ed standard works may be had for a 
half. dollar.. 

“What shali I study?’ Note that 
I do not say, “read.” Mere reading 
does not educate. It may refresh 
and enrich the mind but self-educa- 
tion demands study, intense ‘applica- 
tion to books which demand the 
whole mind. Of course just what 
each one should read or study will 
depend upon many circumstances. In 
every community will be found some 
one capable and willing to guide the 
ambitious reader until a guide is no 
longer needed. It will be a_ real 
pleasure to your pastor, or to the 
teacher in your community, dr to the 
friend of culture to aid you. Apply 
to them. 

Concluding, let me suggest that 
every argument practical, financial, 
or moral which proves the impor- 





tance of better opportunity for the 
children to secure an “education,” 
proves likewise the importance of 
your continuing your mental enlarge- 
ment. 
the educational question is a moral 
one. To you is entrusted a mind 
capable of great development. 
let it lie in a napkin is a_ crime 
against yourself and a sin against 
God. Beware! 





You may be doing 


making your own autobiography with 
the other consecrated to self.—Henry 





the | 
death-rate among children in sum- | 
mer, an anxious time for mothers be- | 


Drummond. 





WANTED.—A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 
man or lady in each county to manage busi- 
ness for an old established house of solid 
financial standing. A Straight, bona fide 
; weekly cash salary of $18.00 paid by check 
each Wednesday with all expenses direct 
from headquarters. Money advanced for 


expenses, Manager, 340 Caxton Bld., Chicago, | 


In this sense as in the other, | 


To, 


better results than any $2 or $3 Queen you ever 
purehased will return your money. Al|so, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose stamp. 
Ww.L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 





|NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 


DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Busines, 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County 

Leeturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 


M. 
Moyock, 


Lane, Greensboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Graham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, Hilllsbo’o. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 


= 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sher- 
man, Raleigh. 
Executive 


Committee—J. Van Lindley, 


| Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, 0. W. 


Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck. . 

Distaict Vice-Pretridents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P|. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY,. 


President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Tr. asurer—C, B, Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Presidsnt—R, H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, 
boro. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lambe. 


Hills- 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Ss. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chiirman Dis- 
trict. 
Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Everetts; (2) 
E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4)C. N. Allen, Auburn; (5) 
J.S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; (6) A. T. Me 


| Callum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
| burg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Daltonia; (9) W. A. 
| Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Cannon, Horss 
10d’s will with | 
one hand consecrated to Christ and 


Shoe. 
Howard Browning, Littleton. 
JR Joyce, Reidsv.lle, 
G. E. Flow, Monroe, 
J.C. Ray, Boone. 
OFFICERS, 
S. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 
T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 
B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 
Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 
Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Eotanist and Biologist, 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoftice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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CORRESPON| DEN CE 


Handling Peas and Pea Vines. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 








We desire to raise a crop of peas 
on the vines, and just as soon as the | 


heavy crop of peas is dry and ready 
to pick for seed, we wish to mow and 
cure the vines for hay. When suff- 
ciently cured we wish to use a ma- 


ehine which will clean out the peas | 


and shred the vines for hay. In do- 
ing this, if properly done, do we lose 
heavily in the value of the hay? See- 
ond, do we gain or lose in fertility 
of the soil, the profit and loss of sav- 
ing by this method to be estimated 
on a relative basis of saving the hay 
just before the peas are ripe? What 
is the best known machine for sepa- 
rating and shredding as above indi- 
cated ? 
MAURY WARD. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. Charles W. Bur- 


kett, of the N. C. A. and M. College.) | 


If the peas are allowed to fully ma- 
ture, one of course, loses a good part 
of ,the leaves, which are a valuable 


part of the crop for feeding purpo-, 


ses. These have to be sacrificed, on 
the other hand, if seed are desired. 

The vines can be shrdded by means 
of the corn shredder, and while I 
have had no personal experience in 
using the shredder for threshing as 
well as shredding cow peas, I have 
letters of those who have done so 
with great success. I am also ad- 
vised that the McCormick Harvester 
Company has an attachment for 
their corn shredd@r devised for 
threshing and shredding cowpeas and 
soja beans. 

I think our correspondent will be 
well pleased with a trial by the shred- 
der for preparing the vines and hull- 
ing the peas. We are planning to use 
two corn shredders thts fall for pull- 
ing and shredding and will gladly 
furnish to those who desire it such 


information as we may get as a re- | 


sult. 





Old Times in The South. 
correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


“How dear to my heart are the 
scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents 
them to view. 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep 
tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my in- 
fancy knew.” 


These dear old lines present to the 


reader’s mind the many incidents 


our guardian sent four of the oldest 
to a country school in an adjoining 
eounty—such schools were “all the 
go” in the ante-bellum days—and 
this teacher was a_ Yankee of the 
real old-fashioned type and a regular 
South hater. His name was Ed. 
Baker. It was in 1854 and I was 
just seven years of age. He put me 
“readin’, writ- 
and spankin’,” as 





in the usual branches, 
in’, spellin’, 
Arp 
grammar upon me my young mind 
could not grasp it, and one day he 
pinned a placard with the word 
“Dune” on it in large letters, to my 


| back, and placed me on top of a 





{ 


that transpire around that blessed | 


old place “home,” and its sacred in- 
fluences, and, oh, how many little 
children are deprived of its pleasures 


and when misfortune spreads 


its | 


brawny hand upon them they are cast | 
adrift upon the sea of life, and even | 


then dear to each heart are the scenes 
of its childhood: 

These thoughts inspire my youth- 
ful (?) mind, that while I write at 
random, and just as “de sperit” 
moves me, I must tell Aunt Jennie 
when I first learned to hate the Yan- 
kees in this letter, and will try to 
make it interesting. 

There were five of us children and 


high stove in the centre of the room 
foranhour. For this treatment and 
for cutting the blood from the backs 
of his young lady pupils with the 
whip (for which he was decidedly 
famous) I learned to hate a Yankee, 
and it has been a “labor of love from 
boyhood.” 

On one occasion he whipped a 
young lady unmercifully, and he had 
the expression in his countenance 
that he intended to “lay on, McDuff, 
lay on,” but some of the young men 
interfered and with a determination 
unfavorable to him, cried out “Baker, 
hold, enough,” and if he hadn’t held 
up, there would have been “walking 
ahead” for him, sure enough. 

I eould fill a small volume with 
the haps and mishaps of myself and 
others, from then till now, but with 
one more disinteresting incident, I 
will close. 

Before the war it was customary 
for negro children to go in their 
shirttails, while in the backwoods, 
some would be nude from choice, in 
the spring and summer, and my sis- 
ter owned a little fellow, named 
John, who was as black “as the ace 
of spades,” and her husband took 
him to Goldsboro with his first pants 
on. Next day was Saturday, and in 
the afternoon she told John to get 
his brush broom and sweep the yard, 
but he respectfully declined, with 
these words, “Mistess, I’m er Golds- 
boro man, an’ I’se got de bellerache, 
an’ I dun no how to sweep de yads.” 
It is unnecessary to state that she 
gave him a “lesson” he never forgot. 

But for fear some reader may mis- 
construe my meaning, I will say that 
the South was always kind to her 
slaves, and quite a number have in- 
formed me that they “fared better” 
in slavery times than since the war. 
But the old issue are fast playing 
out, some of whom are worthy citi- 
zens and some of the new issue. 

To imitate the example of my 
numerous nephews and nieces, call 


“UNCLE BILL.” 


me 





Harry Farmer’s Talks. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
LAAA VIE 

We had not seen for several days 
the field where we had sown peas for 


hay, and to our surprise the army 


' worm had cleaned all the crab grass 


out of the peas and had left them 
with just a weed here and there. It 
puzzled us to know what to do, 

looked one time like they might eat 
the peas too, but in a few days they 


Bill | 


says, but when he tried to force | 


Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Fléur, 
Lard, ete. 
Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.65 per 100 pounds, but is subject 
to change without notice, as all other 
prices are. 
ireen coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 
pound. = 


Improved Alliance 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Fencing, 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 
Crimison, choice ..............ccc000. 





Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 










road Station in North Carolina. Late Crimson. 7.5.00 
White Blooming re) ‘rimson.. 3. 50 + 
Red, good «. 5.90 sd 
Red, prime... 5.50 es 
alran é or ears, Red, choice...... 5.75 " 
. Sapling, prime.. 5.60 “ 
‘ Sapling, choice.... we 5.85 6 
Lucern Or Alfalfa.............ss00 6.85 ” 

GRASS SEED: 
PRICES REDUCED. - 


Timothy, choice................000. 
Orchard, prime.... ” 
Orchard, choice 















Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, Tall Meadow Oat, choice....... 145 9“ 
Kentucky Blue, fancy spvansses 1.40 $6 
Box Cover........... $18.50) Bee Nope Hess pei i 5 
. Red Top or Herds, fancy, 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, GIOBN, POT Bie... coceee.ocecesserss 9c. per hb. 
Perennial tye... 95 per, bush. 
Italian Rye.. << cae 
Box Cover .......... -$17.50 PP NUNINS  shicstcknascutievtnscéukeriesvbeesaness l4c. per b. 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
¥ : Fultz.. 
Box Cover .$16.50| Red May...... 


Blue Stem or Pu ple Str 
Beardless Fulcaster 
Currells Prolific 


WUAE VCORE TUNG. vincencccssncsecscsceecs 
e 9 Tar en 
Our Five-Drawer “Drop Head’’| Bearded Varies 
Bearded Fulcaster............ ess eae “s 
i aati Dietz Mediterranean........ ee “ 
Machine is a Beauty. siiahliiie siecle, 
Va. Winter, or Turf, priwe... 65 “ 


Price only $17.50. Va. Winter, or Turf, choice. .70 “ 





\ Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 52 ad 
VETCH: 
Dg 10 eer > 
The above are all the Improved Al-| English Winter... (06 -per 
. : a Winter Rye............... -72 per Sash. 
liance Machines. We are offering no| Rape, Dw af te =06 per bb. 


other machines now. 
scriptive circular. 


Send for de- 


214 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
- é ‘ ‘ 100 hs. Keg Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 1% ets. per 
Now is the time to send in your| bb. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 112% ¢ts. per tb. 

Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
orders for— Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed_ shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give me a list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and 





Solid Disc) 





The North Carolina Agricultural Society will hold its 42nd 


State Fair 


at RALEIGH, OCT. 27 TO NOV. 1. 


By Ahe donation of $1,500 from State Agricultural Department to be awarded to best Farm 
Products, Field Crop, Live Stock and Horticulture, the Society is able to offer nearly $8,000 in 








Premiums. This is the most liberal Premium List ever presented to our people. Send for it, 
| and full information. 


Great display of the Fruits of the State, surpassing anything heretofore shown under Sec- 
retary T. K. Bruner. Finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine. Beautiful Exhibit of Poultry. 
Trials of Speed by the finest Southern Horses. The Midway will contain many interesting 
exhibitions, but postively nothing offensive. Low rates on railroad. All are invited to Ex- 
hibit free entry charges. Come and carry off premium. Address the Secretary, J. E. Pogue, 


Raléigh, N. C., for particulars, 
HON, J. A. LONG, President. 





C. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 
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left about as suddenly as they came. 
A neighbor had a field near a swamp 
which was in the same condition and 
a large flock of black birds spent just 
two days in it and the worms were 
thoroughly cleaned up. 

Now the rice planters .would be 
glad to have all the birds killed while 
this farmer wants them to live. If 
the army worm should take to the 
rice fields early in the season the 
owner would like to have a few days 
visits from the black birds. What 
appears to be one man’s enemy is 
another man’s friend. We believe it 
would be best to protect the birds. It 
is astonishing to see the quantity 
and number of insects devoured by 
birds. When a boy we were working 
in a new ground where a large num- 
ber of stumps were rotten enough to 
be filled with worms that looked very 
much like grub worms. A blue bird 
built a nest in a hole of the stump. 
We noticed that she picked up all 
the worms brought to the surface. 
Boy like, we decided to help her 
some; so we went to work and dug 
around the stump and soon had a 
helf a pint of the grubs. It was fun 
to see how she fed her little ones. 
As our work lasted about two weeks, 
we got her worms every day except- 
ing Sunday, and the little birds grew 
about twice as fast as any others we 
have ever noticed. We stayed away 
a few’ days and when we went back 
the nest was destered; the birds had 


ings and had flown away. 


It had always puzzled us to know 
how the mothcr bird could tell which 
one should have the worm. So we 
got just as close to the nest as we 
could without frightening the birds 
away. Young birds do not change 
their place in the nest much, so it 
was easy to tell which one the old 
one fed. The birdie that has waited 
the longest will open his mouth the 
widest. Next time this little one will 
just open it a little, while his little 
brother looked like he wanted to 
turn his mouth inside out. We should 
study the nature of birds more, and 
thus be able to know how to treat 
our neighbors in feathers. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





A Year of President Roosevelt. 


Mr. Roosevelt throughout his 
whole public life has been a shining 
mark for the wags and the ecartoon- 
ists of the newspapers. He is unus- 
ually quick in mind and body. He 
is energetic beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most men who hold public of- 
fice. He is incapable of idleness and 
impatient of slowness in getting his 
routine done. And he is fond of ad- 
venture. He hunts (and he hunts big 
game), he rides (and he rides hard), 
he walks (and he walks fast), and he 
indulges in all manly sports. He 
boxes, he rows, he swims, he wrestles. 
Worse than all—he talks (and he 
talks right out). Such a man in the 
glare of the publicity that beats on 
the White House provokes more gos- 
sip about his energy than a dozen 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless C ream 
Separ tors. Book “Business Dairying” and 
Cat, 255 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





obese Presidents. And he is sure to 
commit mistakes of speech and to 
violate many small conventionalities. 

But there is a difference between 
energy—especially physical energy— 
and rashness, and he has never been 
a rash man in public action. He is 
by nature one of the most conserva- 
tive Executives that ever filled high 
offices. For his mind is not imagina- 
tive nor constructive. It works best 
in the straight line of action. He 
does not naturally turn to the mak- 
ing of new polices. He is aptest at 
carrying out old ones. His temper- 
ament is executive rather than crea- 
tive. He is not likely to try new 
things. He travels faster than other 
men, but he keeps on well-traveled 
roads. Such a man brings many 
things to pass, but he is not rash. By 
nature he is  conservative-—The 


World’s Work. 





The farmer is right in it this year, 
owing -to the large yield and high 
prices. A good illustration of this 
is shown by the following news item 
from a gentleman living about seven 
miles from Kinston: He said that 
his son bought a farm last winter for 
$1,200, and that if present prices 
prevailed until he could market his 
produce he will make enough on the 
place to pay the contract price. This, 
of course, means gross, but the young 
man is economical and has made his 
crop with very little expense. This 
does pretty well for one year’s work. 
—Kinston Free Press. 





WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL!— 
EVERYBODY READ THIS. 


I am supervisor of A: and A. R. 
R., and I reeall that I was the most 
inveterate stammerer in the State 
Life was a dead letter to me—always 
embarrassed in company. Really fit 
for nothing but to stammer and to be 
laughed at by every fool I met. But 
now I am a changed man, and feel 
like I want to live a hundred years 
to tell all stammerers that Dr. G. 
W. Randolph cured me in two days. 
He is now at Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, 
N. C., curing many. He cured pret- 
ty Miss Annie R. Smith, of Hills- 
boro, N. C., and others, too quick to 
talk about. He cures by a scientific 
process, and not by hypnotism. My 
home is Briscoe, Montgomery coun- 
ty, N. C Respectfully, 

J. B. YATES. 


* 





WANTED “4BEFINED intelligent hris- 


tian woman wishes postion as 
housekeeper for gentleman, or matron 
small institution, highest references. 
E. MARTIN, 
Lavannah, Ga. 


Music Teacher Wanted 


Address MATTIE CALDWELL, 





Lemon Springs, N. C. 
Moore County. 


STAMMERING 
BANKER............ mereiatiank 


C., come to see Dr. G. W. Randolph 
noted Specilist of the voice from St. 

who is curing so many Stammerers at Dor- 
sett Hotell, Raleigh, N. C., 
of Stammering inone day. Capt. Lutz is the 
happiest man in North Carolina to-day. 
home is Hudson, N. 
mercantile business, and he will gladly an- 
swer all letters of enquiry about his cure. 





CART. T. 11 
LUTZ, who is 
the President | 
of the Com- 
mercial Bank 


A Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough preparation 
for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 5 Z 
climate. High moral tone. Militery training develops promptness, health ~ 
end manly cerriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. rama 


select and limited. Athletics encouraged. Elegant buildings 
\ For catalogue end other information address age Ah. er- 
ag & §- E DEBNAM, Supt, ba Caance, © or 

















gaara manera? f HICKORY, N. C2 


er UNIVERSITY TRAINED TEACHERS A NOTED ‘HEALTH RESORT. 
TWELVE COURSES OF STUDY 

















STANDARD EVERYWHERE.  - 
FULLY CARTES. 


T STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
r acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, mmotting equals t 


i 
SPANGLER..2<"". D Drill |’ f 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and 








any hes Eg mceh regulation, low steel or wood frame, ea? a 


wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. — 
draft. Inve te before buying. Write for free catalogue 
ANGLER G. CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, “PA, 








that | 
ty outs, | 


and he cured him | 


His | 
C., where he is in the | 


No one need to Stammer when they can be | 


cured in one to three days. 


Hand this to a Stammerer. 


Send him stgm ped and addressed envelope 
for reply. . 


| 











Baptist Femaie Oniversity 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum.. New fur 
nishings and outfit. 

Four buildings. men and 
eighteen women). 

Weii equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. O. 


Twenty-three officers and teachers (five 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 





If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yuurself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


& The Agricultural and Mechanical follege of North Garolina K 


offersa FOUR YEARS and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
Agricultural Scholarspips. You can get a Scholarship by applying now, « ollege opens 
September 4, 1902. 

Farmers’ bo s, Do not neglect the opperiualty to getan Ednvestion. It means suc- 
cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College aso offers 
mary opportunitie- for SELF-S :PPORT. College catalogue will ba sent for the asking. 

Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETTI, Raleigh, N. CO. 
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MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE. 
s 


Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
ball team in State. Number ot Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7. 00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 


Tuition’: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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ROOSEVELT’S ASHEVILLE SPEECH. | see valiant and true men who wore | 
| the blue, or valiant and true men who 





What the President Said to His Audi- | 
ence of 10,000 at Asheville Last | 
Tuesday. 


Mr. Chairman and you, my fellow 
Americans: (Cheers) It is indeed a | 
pleasure to have the chance to’ say a 


word of greeting to you this morn- 
in, to speak here in the midst of this | 
beautiful country of Western North | 
Carolina, in this beautiful city, in 
front of the monument raised to | 
Senator Vance, (cheers) and to be 
addressing people whose forefathers | 
have borne a distinguished part in 
every great civic or military event 
through which this country has gone. 
It is not far from here, as we meas- 
ure distance in America, that the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was formulated. (Cheers.) 

The gentleman who introduced me 
spoke of the great deeds of the men 
who, in the Revolutionary War, fol- 
lowed Marion and MacDowell. My 
forefathers fought under Marion. 
(Cheers.) My forefathers fought in 
the Georgia and South Carolina 
troops what battled throughout the 
dark days when Cornwallis and the 
Red Dragoons of Tarleton overran 
the Southern States. They were 
present at King’s Mountain, at Cow- 
pens and they saw the final triumph 
when the men in blue and buff, who 
followed Greene out of defeat, wrest- 
ed victory, and when at last the flag 
of the thirteen United States which 
had been the thirteen original colo- 
nies waved without a rival along the 
seacoast and along the foothills and 
the mountains. 

It has been a great and a peculiar 
pleasure to be greeted to-day by the 
men who served in the Confederate 
Army. (Cheers.) Yesterday and to- 
day I have traveled through a region 
which sent its sons, some to wear the 
blue and some to wear the gray, all 
who served with courage and saw the 
light as it was given to each to see 
the light. (Prolonged cheers.) The 
day before yesterday I went over the 
battlefields of Chickamauga and 
Chatanooga, over that space of ter- 
ritory which saw for two months one 
of the gigantic struggles of the Civil 
War—that territory part of which is 
in Tennessee and part in my moth- 
er’s State, Georgia; and I feel that 
the man would be but a poor Amer- 
ican who did not come back filled 
with valor from the scenes that wit- 
nessed those days of honor upon 





America’s soil. (Cheers.) 

It is a good thing for an American 
President to have the chance to tray- 
el through different sections of the 
country in order that he may realize | 
how trivial are the points of unlike- | 
and essential are | 
the points of likeness. (Cheers.) <A 
good American is a good American. 
(Cheers.) And I do not care a snap 
of my finger whether he comes from | 
the North or the South, or the East | 
or the. West, if he is a straight and | 
decent man I am for him, if he isn’t | 
Iam not. (Cheers.) But my friends | 
the lesson of brotherhood, the lesson | 
that is taught by such a greeting as 
I am receiving at this moment, the | 
lesson that is taught wherever you | 


ness, how 





wore the gray and struggled with 
them—that lesson, I say, ap- 
plies through all of the national life. 


| And it applies just as much in form- 


ing a judgment bewteen class and 
class and section and section. 


country what it can and shall be 
made until we work together, not 
primarily as Northerns or South- 
erns, Easterns or Westerns nor pri- 
marily as employers or employees, 
townman or countryman, capitalist 
or wage earner, but primarily as 
American citizens. (Cheers.) 

As American citizens to whom the 
right of brotherly friendship and 
comradeship with all other decent 
American citizens comes as_ the 
greatest and first of all privileges. 
Tn the endless battle civie right, civic 


decency, which must go on in time 


of peace, we need good laws, we need 
an honest and upright administra- 
tion of law. (Cheers.) But we need 
a fundamental prerequisite for good 
government, a high average standard 
of citizenship in the men who make 
these laws, and stand back of them. 
(Cheers.) The best law by itself 
won't bring good citizenship; a bad 
law will do incalculable harm. 

No greater damage can be done to 
any community than mal-adminis- 
tration of the law; a bad law, or law 
badly administered can do great 
harm and often most harm to those 
who think that it is to their interest 
to have the law provided, or to have 
it put upon the statute book. Bad 
laws can do no harm, good laws can 
do a measure of good, but it is the 
man behind the law, who by the way 
he performs his duties will determine 
whether this country is to go up or 
down. (Cheers.) The problem of 
getting good government is the old 
problem of getting good men and 
women and citizens of the State. 
(Cheers.) And there isn’t any pat- 
ent device for getting good citizen- 
ship. There are countries with con- 
stitutions like ours, with laws not 
unlike ours where, nevertheless, the 
experiment of free government has 
been will nigh a failure because they 
do not have the same material upon 
which to draw. 

We need good citizenship and in 
making good citizenship brilliancy 
and intellect are good things,. but 
there is something a thousandfold 
more important, and that is charac- 
ter. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I did not come here to 
preach to you, though you may think 
I did. (Laughter.) I came here 
simply to give utterance to the be- 
liefs that you and I have deep down 
(Cheers. ) 

We can make this Republic what 
it will surely be made by practicing 
the old, old virtues, commonplace vir- 
tues which made up citizenship from 
the time of the Republic in Greece 
up to the present time. The average 
citizen must realize that it is upon 
his shoulder the entire governmen- 
We get in the 
habit of speaking of the government 
as something that is bought for us. 
You’re the government—you and I— 


in our hearts. 


tal structure rests. 





We | 


| never can suceeed in making this 





and the government will do well or ill 
according as we conduct it, and we 
must make up our minds how the af- 
fairs of the government shall be 
managed. No man can take the bur- 
den of government off the people fit- 
ted for self-government; no man can 
make it easy for any people to gov- 
ern themselves, they have got to de- 
termine for themselves how the gov- 
ernment shall be and in the long run 
the government will reap their wish- 
es, reap their wishes for good or 
their wishes for evil or else their in- 
difference to good or evil; and upon 
my word I would rather have them 
actually bad than to have them neith- 
er. (Cheers.) And so my appeal to 
you my fellow Americans, to you 
here, as to every citizen in every sec- 
tion of the country, is that nothing, 
no law, no leader, no leadership can 
possibly take the place of the exer- 
cise of the fundamental virtues of 
great citizenship, the exercise of the 
fundamental qualities of honesty, 
eourage and good sense. I thank 
you. 





REMOVED BOG SPAVIN. 


Pierpont, O., Dee. 3, ’97. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, 

In the fall of 1896 we had a valua- 
ble brood mare which became very 
lame with bog spavin, and during the 
winter we commenced using “Caus- 
tic Balsam” on it, putting it on once 
a week, and spending at least a half 
hour in rubbing each time. To-day 
her leg is as smooth as before, and 
we now consider Caustic Balsam the 
one indispensable medicine for the 








stable. 
H. A. MIXER & CO. 
GOOD 
se O TAMMERERS 
-FOR - q 
DR. G. W. RANDOLPH, that noted 


specialist of the voice from St, Louis, is now 
at HOTEL DORSETT, Raleigh, N. C., to 
Cure Hundreds of Stammerers who desired 
his visit here. Leading papers all over the 
land are loud in his praise. He comes 
highly recommended to us, See or write 
him at once, Charges only $25.00 to teach 
oy Stammerer to talk all right in three 
ays. 


Hand this to a Stammerer. 


Remember the Golden Rule, and God will 
remember you. 


T. W. BLAKE, 
JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH, 


Keeps a full line of Watches, Clocks, and 
Jewelry of all kinds. 














Plain Rings, Badges and Seals made to 
order. 

pn attention given to mailorders. Call 
and examine stock or write to 


T. W. BLAKE, 


100 Fayetteville Street, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


For Sale---50 Berkshire Pigs. 


Price $10.00 per pair. Can send pairs no akin. 
Delivery October Ist. Orders booked now. 
Sired by Biltmore boar. 
W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Gord Annual Session Opens Sept, @, 1802, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


RUPTURE CURED. TRUSS FREE. You 

pay #4 when cured. No cure 

pe pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
e. 
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‘Wood’s Seeds. 





Crimson Clover 


will yield under favorable condi- 
tions 8 to 10 tons of green food per 
acre, or 1§ to 2} tons of hay and 
is worth as a fertilizing crop, $20. 
to $25. peracre. Full information 
is contained in our Fall Catalogue 
just issued, which we will mail free 
upon request. 

Wood’s Fall Catalogue also tells 
all about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 
Wheat,'Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 


Write for Fall Catalogue and 
prices of any Seeds desired. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 








SPECIAL RATES ' ANNOUNCED 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Omaha, Neb.—$33.00 Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account Na- 
tional Convention Christian Church. 
Tickets on sale Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 
final limit Oct. 28, 1902, except by de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent, 
Omaha, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension can be had so 
as to leave Omaha not later than 
Nov. 30, 1902. 

Macon, Ga.—Raleigh to Macon, Ga., 
and return at rate of one fare for the 
round trip, account Annual Meeting 
Farmers’ National Congress. Tickets 
on sale Oct. 5 and 6, limited return- 
ing Oct. 14, 1902. . 

Rate from Raleigh via Atlanta 
$12.85, via Augusta $12.70. 

For full particulars write or call on 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Raleigh, 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Tieket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
etc., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, O. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. OC. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. O. 





SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 19 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. O. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
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CROP REPORTS 


COMPARISONS OF CROP CONDI- 
TION. 











Report of Statistician of” Agricultural 
Department. 


Washington,Sep. 12.—The month- 
ly report of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture shows 
the average condition of the corn 
crop on September 1 to have been 
84.3 as compared with 86.5 on Au- 
gust 1, 1902; 51.7 on September 1, 
1901; 80.6 at the corresponding date 
in 1900, and a ten-year average of 
78.8, except in Kansas and South Da- 
kota, which reported a decline of 12 
points respectively during August. 
No material change of conditions is 
reported from any of the principal 
corn States except those of the 
South and the State of Michigan; 
they again report condition aver- 
ages in excess of their respective ay- 
erages for the last ten years, not- 
withstanding its marked decline dur- 
ing August. Kansas reports a con- 
dition of 91 or 25 points above its 
ten-year average, while Nebraska and 
Missouri exceeds their respective ten- 
year averages by 35 and 22 points re- 
spectively. 

The crop, however, is so late that 
through the entire northern portion 
of the belt predictions of more than 
an average crop are invariably made 
eontingent upon the immediate ad- 
vent and continuance for some days 
of the most favorable conditions of 
weather. 

The average condition at harvest 
of winter and spring wheat com- 
bined was 80 against 82.8 last year, 
69.6 in 1900 and a ten-year average 
of 78.9. 

The average condition of oats 
when harvested was 87.2 against 72.1 
last year, 82.9 in 1900 and a ten-year 
average of 79.7, while correspondents 
report the harvesting of an excep- 
tionally large crop of oats. There 
are indications that the crop will be 
very deficient in point of quality. 

There was a decline in the condi- 
tion of sweet potatoes during Au- 
gust and in all the principal States 
except New Jersey, Virginia and 
South Carolina. 

An improvement in the condition 
of rice during August is reported in 
but one of the rice-growing States— 
North Carolina—in which State an 
improvement of 4 points was made 
during the month. In Louisiana and 
South Carolina there was a decline 
of 2 points; Georgia 3, Florida and 
Alabama 4, Texas 5, and Mississippi 
11, and in all rice-growing States 
except Texas conditions range 1 to 
25 points below their eight-year 
average. 





Demsey Wood, one of the best 
farmers in Lenoir County, was here 
to-day. When asked about his cot- 
ton crop he said it was worse than 
last year; that year on 90 acres he 
made 65 bales, and does not expect 
over 45 this year; that practically all 
the cotton is open; that there is no 
bottom crop and no top crop; that 








picking is rapid. He says the crop, 
once the most promising in many 
years, has turned out to be the poor- 
est, thanks to the drought. What 
cotton there is is along the middle 
of the plants.—Raleigh Cor. Char- 
lotte Observer. 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP 
BULLETIN. 
Issued by the Climate and Crop Section, 
North Carolina Weather Bureau, Early 
Last Week. 


Cotton has not improved and will 
be far short of an average crop; the 
bolls have completed their growth 
and are opening very fast, some pre- 
maturely on account of rust which is 
very widespread. Picking cotton is 


_now general and is advancing more 


rapidly. Late planted cotton is still 
green and will give a small*top crop. 
Corn is practically made, and is a 
very good crop on bottom lands, 
though short on uplands; much corn 
has already been cut and placed in 
shocks. Fodder pulling is nearly 
finished. Making sorghum syrup has 
begun. Tobacco is all cured except 
in the larger producing counties in 
the north from Granville to Surry 
where the work is still in progress 
with good results. Minor crops are 
fair to good and ean hardly be furth- 
er influenced by weather conditions. 
Scuppernong grapes are ripening. 
Strawberry plants are suffering from 
the dry weather. 





Duplin County Tobacco. 


Mr. E. D. Pearsall, of Rocky 
Point, was in the city yesterday. 
He recently made a trip through 
Duplin County and showed us three 
samples of beautiful bright tobacco 
grown in that county by Mr. Albert 
Turner, an enterprising farmer who 
lves near McGowan. Mr. Turner 
recently marketed his crop at Kin- 
ston, where it was sold by Knott 
Bros., at 1414, 27, 32 and 45 cents per 
pound, according to quality. Prices 
hold up well and the tobacco growers 
are happy. 

Fine tobacco is grown on the light 
sandy lands of Duplin County. Lands 
that will h#fdly produce 250 pounds 
of lint cotton worth little more less 
than $22, yield from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of tobacco that nets the 
planter $200 per acre. The better 
grades of tobacco yield about 900 
pounds to the acre.—Wilmington 
Messenger. 





Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children 


stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








I Can Sell Your Farm 
no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, |sisN. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


PERSONAL TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send to every subscriber or reader of the PROGRESSIVE FARMLR a@ full-size ONE 
DOLLAR package of VITZ:-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID. sufficient for one month’s treat- 
ment, to be paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say 
that its use has done him or her morc good than all the drugs and dopes of quacks or good 
doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. READ this over again carefully, and 
understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not before. We take 
all the risk; you have nothing tolose. If it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. Vitw- 
Ore is a natura), hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—ORE—mined from the 
| te like gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxidization. It contains 

ree ivon, free su'phur and magnesium, and one packags will equal in medical strength and 
curative value 80 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water, drunk fresh at the 
—— It is a geological discovery, which there is nothing added or taken from. 

the marvel of the century fer curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood 
Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throst Affections, Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous 
Prostration and General Debilit ,as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing 
fora re: will deny afte: using. Give age, ills and sex. 

This offer will challenge the attention and consi- eration, and afterward the gratitude of 
every styiae pee who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases which 
have defied the medical world and grown worse with age. We care not for your skeptieism, 
but ask only P seg investigation. and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by 
sending tous fera package You must not write ona postal card. 

In ans wer to this, addreas, 

THEO. NOEL COMPANY, Dept. J. E., 527, 529, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mallets! Muilets! Muiiets} 


25 BARRELS NEW CATCH MULLETS JUST IN. 
1,000 CASES CANNED GOODS. 
1,000 KEGS CUT NAILS. 
500 KEGS WIRE NAILS. 
750 GOOD SECOND-HAND MACHINE CASKS, 
100,000 POUNDS HOOP IRON. 
50 BARRELS GLUE. 
10 BALES BATTING. 
25 BARRELS BUNGS. 
300 BARRELS SUGAR. 
20,000 POUNDS RICE, ALL GRADES. 
$5,000 WORTH OF DRUG SUNDRIES. 
2,000 ROLLS BAGGING. 
3,300 BUNDLES TIES. 
We ask the merchants to get our prices before purchasing. 


DD. LT. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
118 to 124 N. Water Street, - 2 ue . . - WILMINGTON, N. C. 


$5.00_ SH°FS $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is madefin all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Knamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Wej{think they are worth $5.08. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
































Offer Extra Special. 


~~ 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER !sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per Year. ......ceeeeeee $1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
The Commoner ” | Al 
The Progressive Farmer § Together one year ) ‘ 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving nameand address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


[Tuesday, September 16, 1902. 








(JROGRESSIVE 


Ki FCOARMER. 





Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 





OFFICE: - 106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Kingle subscription, 1 Vear............cceeeeeees 
Single subscription, 6 months... 
Trial subscription, 8 MONtHS.............:eseee +25 








Subscription Rules: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


| 
| 


sinned against the Lord, for he spoke 
sharp impatient words, which failed 


to recognize that the power was the | 


Lord’s and not his own. “Hear now, 


| ye rebels,” he said, “must we fetch | 


When sending your renewal be sure to give | 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to | 


which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.”’ 








you water out of this rock?’ 


The punishment of Moses’ sin 


seems to us a sever penalty for the | 
offense which he committed, but he | 


never seems to have questioned its 
justice, nor did it make any differ- 


ence in the fidelity of his service. He | 


continued to lead the people to the | 


end of his life, and showed himself to 
be both the trusted and the trust- 
worthy servant of Jehovah. 





NEXT SESSION 


——— 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICIN 












__ RICHMOND, 

a VIRGINIA. 

MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY 
Lecture Hal foe Theory, 
Laboratories /or Proof, 
Hospitals _/or Practice. 


One hundred page Catalogue Free. 




















Rev. W. R. Lambuth, D. D., Senior 
Missionary Secretary M. E. Church, 
South, says: 

“The home atmosphere in Littleton 
Female College is as rare in institu- 
ticns as it is beautiful. I have never 
been in a school where more pur- 
poseful effort was made to build up 
the highest ideals to those who were 





A. B. STRONACH (0., 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Our house and its policy, ‘The Best Goods 
at the Most Economical Prices,” is doubtless 
The “newest” 


known to you. new goods 


are coming in. Come to see us whether you 
wish to buy or look; the visit will be appre- 
ciated. 

From week to week we shall offer special 
values through the columns of this paper. 


Watch out for them. 


A. B. STRONACH CO., 


Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, 
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